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“This law is a queer business.” 

“How so?” c 

“They swear a man to tell the truth.” 

“What then?” 

“And every time he shows signs of doing 
so, some lawyer objects.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Mr. Billfuzz—Was Grubbs, that vacuum 
cleaner agent, here again today? 

Mrs. Billfuzz—The agent was here, but his 
name isn’t Grubbs, is it? 

Mr. Billfuzz—Yes. 

Mrs. Billfuzz—That’s 
called him Maggots. 


“Toofus !” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Call up my dentist and see if he can 
make an engagement with me. And, 
Toofus!” 

“Don’t press him.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


embarrassing. 1! 


Lodger—Look here, I’m going to leave 
this place. The towels are not clean and I 
never can find any soap. 

Landlady—Haven’t you got a tongue in 
your head? 

Lodger—Yes, but I’m not a cat.—Brock- 
ton Call. 
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Employer—Young man, do you know the 
meaning of the word “work”? 
Boy—Yes, sir. What are you doin’—a 
cross-word puzzle?—London Humorist. 








Boatman (to merrymakers)—I must ask 
you to pay in advance, as the boat leaks.— 
Copenhagen Klods Hans. 


Hey—Does your friend speak French? 

Dey—Not since he broke his collar bone— 
Legion Weekly. 

“Yes, she is inquisitive. She seems to 
ask question after question just out of idle 
curiosity.” 

“Oh, no—her curiosity is never idle.”— 
Moorestown Star. 


Wife—Have you really told the cook that 
she and her sweetheart are to dine with us? 
Is that quite the thing. 

Husband—No. It isn’t the thing, but I’m 
getting tired of his always having the best 
of all the food!—Oslo Vikingen. 


Late caller at business office—That little 
fellow darting in and out here and there is 
a hustler, isn’t he? 

Boss of the works—Yes, when it’s time 
to go home. 





Al—Well, Hawkins Pitt has been true to 
his vegetarian principles. 

Bert—What’s he done now? 

Al—Haven’t you heard? He’s run away 
with a grass widow. 


Harry—No one understands me. 

Carrie—No wonder—your mother was a 
telephone operator and your father a train 
announcer.—Peabody Star. 


Black—How did poor Mrs. Cauliflower 
ever get that good-for-nothing husband of 
hers to do any work? Every day now I see 
him out digging in the garden. 

Jack—Well, it’s a good joke on Cauli- 


flower. You see, his wife hid the only two 
bottles of liquor he owned and she mildly 
hinted they may have been buried in the 
garden. 


“Have you forgotten that $5 you owe?” 
“Not yet; give me _ time.”—Columbia 
Jester. 





“Being always in the water like that, 
aren’t you afraid that poor goldfish will 
catch rheumatism?’—Paris Rire. 


“Thrown up you situation?” 

“Certainly; I am about to marry.” 

“Do you propose to live on love?” 

“No; on my love’s father.”—Walton 
Messenger. 


His Wife—It’s about time to think where 
we shall spend the summer. 

Closeman—I:- wish you’d say “pass the 
summer,” Helen; “spend” is so confounded- 
ly suggestive—Boston Transcript. 


Visitor—I hear you’ve lost your parrot 
that used to swear so terribly. 

Hostess—Yes, poor dear, we found him 
dead on the golf links—London Passing 
Show. 


She-—-You said you were going to give me 
a present. Last night I dreamed of a pearl 
necklace. 

He—Then I'll give you a dream book, so 
that you can see what it means——Munich 
Heisser Hund. 
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Wife—tThe servant has thrown up her job 
because you were so rude to her on the 
phone. 

Husband—Oh, I thought it was you.— 
Stockholm Kasper. 


“Henry,” she said, “a fortune teller said 
that I was going to Niagara Falls.” 

“Then call her up, and fix an appointment 
for me,” said her husband. “Perhaps she 
can tell me where I cag get the money.”— 
Liverpool Post. 


Rube Arb, to policeman in city—What 
for do they put them statues on top o’ that 
big high skyskater they’re buildin’ there? 

Policeman—Those are not statues; they’re 
bricklayers. 


“That rich old uncle of mine reminds 
me ofa sensitive plant.” 

“Why so?” 

“Whenever I try to touch him he closes 
up.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Come with me to the zoo.” 
“No, thank you; I'll stay at home. My 
eldest daughter does the kangaroo walk, my 








second daughter talks like a parrot, my son 
laughs like a hyena, my wife watches me 
like a hawk, my cook is as cross as a bear, 
and my mother-in-law says I’m an old 
gorilla. When I go anywhere I want a 
change.”—Templeton Sun. 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what do 
they mean by college-bred? Is it different 
from any other kind of bread?” 

“My son,” said the father, “it is a four- 
years loaf.”—Evansville Crescent. 


“You swear you love me?” she asked, 

“Yes,” said he. 

“There’s no-one else?” 

“No.” 

“Never will be?” 

“No.” 

“You can’t live without me?” 

“No.” 

Her eyes blazed. “How can you stand 
there telling such lies?” she cried.—Acton 
Leader. 





Gloomy Boatman, to passenger who 
doesn’t share the feeling—yYessir; since 
Widow Gubbins threw me over I got a sort 
of feelin’ I don’t care wot happens.—Lon- 
don Passing Show. 


THOSE BARBAROUS BARBERS 
Talkative Barber (about to lather)—Do 
you mind shutting your mouth, sir? 
Tired Customer—No—do you?—Acton 
Leader. 


“Why the noise?” 

“The barber is shaving himself.” 

“But why the argument?” 

“He is trying to persuade himself to have 
a shampoo.”—Yale Record. 


Barber—Your hair is very harsh and dry, 
sir. 

Voice-Culture Expert—So is your voice; 
but I didn’t like to mention it.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Victim—Cut the whole three short. 

Barber—What three? 

Victim—Hair, whiskers and chatter.— 
Brockton Call. 








Patron, in barber shop—I told you not 
to cut my hair so short, and now you've 
made me look like a convict.: 

Barber—But, sair, I am a tonsorial artist, 
and I want my work to be artistic. 

Patron—But it’s my hair you’re cutting, 
ain’t it? Ain’t I the one to be suited? 

Barber—The hair is yours, sair, but the 
art is mine; I am the one to be suited. If 
you don’t like my art, you can get your 
hair cut by mail hereafter. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


HONOR TICONDEROGA HEROES 


The 150th anniversary of the capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y., by Ethan Allen 
and his “Green Mountain Boys” was cele- 
brated with the unveiling of a tablet at the 
fort and a parade, historical tableaux and 
ddresses on the village green at Castleton, 
't, One of the speakers was John Spargo, 
rstwhile socialist, who now puts patriot- 
sm above pacifism. 

“There are those among us,” he remarked, 
“vho preach in the name of peace and 
morality and infidel pacifism, 
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from its altars.” Incidentally, the New York 
fraternity has launched a campaign against 
fake Masonic:-lodges. It claims that 30,000 
New Yorkers think they are Masons when 
they really belong to clandestine lodges. 





REPUDIATE LADY ASTOR 


For years Danville, Va., birthplace of the 
famous Langhorne sisters, regarded Lady 
Astor (formerly Nancy Langhorne), as one 
of the “home folks” even though she did 


leading men and women honored on the 
occasion. “She’s been too long absent 
from home,” explained the committee. 





COMPROMISE ON PASSPORT PLEA 


Ever since Mrs. Gavin Clarke, English 
lawyer, traveled under her maiden name 
on a British passport, certain women’s 
rights organizations have been agitating 
similar privileges for American women. 
Mrs. Herbert Little, author, brought the 
campaign to a head by refusing 








who would have us believe that 
in taking up arms for the 
achievement of the nation’s in- 
dependence the fathers were 
wrong, and that our sons must 
pledge themselves that no peril 
of the nation, no invasion of 
their liberties and rights shall 
ever lead them to conflict. Not 
thus will the cause of peace be 
served. The logic of that doc- 
trine is the surrender of civiliza- 

1 to the jungle and the en- 
slavement of the human soul to 
whatever tyranny shall arise. 
Against that craven philosophy, 
rooted in selfish individualism, 
with no valid sanction in reli- 
gion or morality, let us set the 
sacrificial spirit and patriotism 
of the Green Mountain Boys.” 
It was from Castleton that the 
Green Mountain Boys, 140strong, 
set out on May 9, 1775, to take 
Fort Ticonderoga. The plan was 
engineered by Benedict Arnold, 
who later turned traitor. Owing 
to a shortage of boats, only 83 

1 were in the party that even- 

illy attacked the stronghold, 

ne of many notable engage- 

nts in the French and British 
wars. Allen and Arnold entered 
the fort side by side. The only 
bloodshed was caused by Arnold 
who hit a sleeping sentry over 
the head with the flat of his 
sword. The soldier’s comb (yes, 
men wore combs in those days) 
dug into his sealp. Allen, it is 
said, confronted the sleepy 
Capt. de la Place, commander of 











Bryant Walker, New York sculptor, at work on a new bust of the 
war president for the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Foundation. Resi- 
dents of Staunton, Va., have over-subscribed by $10,000 a fund ol 
$100,000 to establish a memorial at Wilson’s birthplace. 


to accept a passport made out in 
her married name. She said she 
“didn’t want to travel abroad un- 
der an assumed name.” The 
case was carried to the state 
department by the National 
Woman’s Party and the Lucy 
Stone League. The women ar- 
gued that the rule requiring 
them to use their husband’s 
names “deprives them of a legal 
right, without due process of 
law, to use their own name.” 
They insisted that they had a 
right to use “their own names 
and not some aliases insisted up- 
on by sticklers for antiquated 


rules and customs.” “Why 
should I call myself Mrs. 
Herbert Little?” Mrs. Little 


contended. “That does not iden- 
tify me. It is not my legal name. 
If my husband had married 
someone else she would have 
been Mrs. Herbert Little also, 
though legally that name would 
not be a means of personal iden- 
tification attached to her any 
more than it is to me. It would 
be just as ridiculous for my hus- 
band to call himself Mr. Ruby 
Black because he married me.” 
In the three years of her married 
life Mrs. Little has gone under 
her maiden name. Secretary 
Kellogg ruled that Mrs. Little 
could use her maiden name on 
passports if she added that she 
was “the wife of Herbert Little.” 
But that didn’t satisfy Mrs. Lit- 
tle or her supporters. They 
wanted the husband left out of 
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the matter altogether. So they 





the fort, with a demand for sur- 
render. “By whose authority?” asked that 

flicer. “In the name of the Great Jeho- 
vah,” Allen replied, adding, “and the con- 
tinental congress.” 


ROOSEVELT MEDALS AWARDED 


The Roosevelt medals for distinguished 
service for 1924 have been awarded Gov. 
Pinchot of Pa., for his work for conserva- 
tion of natural resources; George Grinnell 
' New York, for promoting outdoor life, 
and Martha Berry, for aiding the welfare of 
women and children through the Berry 
school in Georgia. 








MASONS AT ODDS 


The Masonie grand lodge of New York 
has severed relations with the Grand Orient 
of the order in Belgium because it says the 
latter has “abandoned the requirements of 
belief in God and has removed the Bible 


give up her American citizenship to marry 
a British lord. But lady Astor’s American 
visits have been too few to longer accord 
her that honor. That is what a committee 
in charge of a local celebration decided in 
leaving her name off a list of the county’s 





Stop Thief! 


Carl Singer owns a _ three-story 
brick building in Detroit. One day 
he happened to be passing by when 
he noticed that the upper story had 
disappeared. Carl immediately en- 
listed the aid of the police. Three 
men engaged in razing the place 
were arrested. 

“You have to put everything in the 
safe these days,” remarked Carl, 
“nailing them down won't do.” .- 











carried their appeal to President Coolidge. 
It is not known what the executive’s ideas 
are on the subject but he seems to have 
upheld the state department’s stand be- 
cause subsequently Esther Loop, bride of 
Franklin P. Adams (the “F. P. A.” of news- 
paper column fame) was granted the privi- 
lege of using her maiden name on a pass- 
port for her honeymoon—provided that 
her husband’s name appeared immediately 
after her signature. 





WOULD CURB GRAIN GAMBLING 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine warns 
the Chicago board of trade and other grain 
exchanges that unless they adopt rules to 
prevent manipulation and over-speculation 
such as occurred recently he will ask con- 
gress to clean house for them. He claims 
to speak for the administration. 

Mr. Jardine’s investigation of the mete- 
oric rise and fall of wheat is said to have 
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disclosed shady work. For one thing, it 
was indicated that professional profiteers 
and not the farmers “cleaned up” on the 
market. One group of speculators is said 
to have made $20,000,000 profit. 

Frank Carey, president of the Chirago 
board, promises to start in at once to meet 
the “constructive suggestions” of Secretary 
Jardine. ae 





FORD BIDS FOR U. S. SHIPS 


Henry Ford offers to relieve the govern- 
ment of 400 idle shipping board vessels, if 
he gets a “fair price.” He explains that he 
would junk most of them, retaining not 
more than 30 for his new shipping service. 
He will be willing to accept the least serv- 
iceable of the 900 vessels that have long 
been tied up for lack of business. Uncle 
Sam’s mechant marine now consists of 
1230 vessels, only 330 of which are active. 
Some 700 steel ships are rusting away in 
the James river, Hudson river and other 
places for lack of attention. 

Ford’s offer came as a result of the sug- 
gestion by Chairman O’Connor of the ship- 
ping board that the auto manufacturer take 
over 200 vessels as an experiment. The 
shipping board has been loath to sell the 
vessels to foreign interests for fear that 
they would return here in competition with 
American vessels. 

“The ships were built during the war 
when everybody was crazy,” Mr. Ford is 
quoted as saying. “Most of them were 
thrown together in a hurry and consequent- 
ly not many of them are strongly built.” 
Having already purchased three of these 
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Here’s Where the Money Goes 


The upkeep of Uncle Sam’s military 
establishment costs almost as much as 
all of the other cabinet departments put 
together. This, with expenses incident 
to the public debt (war obligations) 
means that out of every $100 collected 
by the government over $60 goes for 
military purposes. 

The following table shows what even- 
tually becomes of every $100 that goes 
into the national treasury (the postof- 
fice department is omitted because it is 
now nearly self-sustaining): 

Interest on public debt.......... $28.50 
Retirement of public debt........ 13.50 
Premium on public debt.......... 10 





Departments— 
ar eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 10.10 


Navy © €°O0 e201e je /ETSO1 0 OTe OTe © 1818: 6° 0106 0.0, 9.50 
Interior ee eeeeseseeee eee teesee 9.00 
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vessels, Ford professes to know their limi- 
tations. He says it would cost him $400,000 
to scrap the fleet. 


The comparatively few vessels disposed 
of by the shipping board have brought $30 
a ton but because Ford proposes to take 
most of the idle fleet off Uncle Sam’s hands 
Vice-Chairman Plummer of the shipping 
board suggests that the price in his case 
be reduced to $12.50. The railroads are 
wary of the deal because they think it 
possible that the vessels could be. used to 
lower freight rates. 

Commissioner Thompson of the shipping 
board is one of those opposed to the sale. 
Though admitting that it costs the taxpay- 








Found in the Court Wardrobe 


When his wife sued him for separation, 
Pierre Moracchini, French vice-consul at 
New York, pleaded diplomatic immunity. 
But Justice Lydon of the state supreme 
court termed it “a piece of impertinence” 
and ordered the suit continued. 

Though he claims to be the 11th emperor 
of the Incas, Tito Cussi was ordered to pay 
his wife $12 a week by Magistrate Oberwa- 
ger of New York. Failing to interest scient- 
ists in his story, the “emperor” now works 
as an electrician. 

Is golf a ground for divorce? Judge 
Sabbath of Chicago thinks so. He granted 
a decree to Mrs. Bertha Auld who objected 
te being a golf widow. And the judge plays 
golf himself. 

A drink of genuine whisky is priced at 
$300 in a suit filed by Jacob Jung, a San 
Francisco baker, against Chief of Police 
O’Brien who he claims deprived him of a 
drink in a raid. 

Jacob Sandler, 67-year-old composer, 
played “Eili, Eili,” from memory in New 
York federal court in support ef his claim 
that he composed the famous Jewish la- 
ment. He is suing a music publisher for 
copyright infringement. 

“Tale bearers are as bad as tale makers,” 
ruled the Georgia court of appeals in up- 
holding a judgment of $2000 against a man 
who repeated slanderous remarks. © 

Mrs. Ada Wells bet $7300 on the horse 
races and lost. So she sued Philip Abra- 
hams, the bookmaker. Justice Proskauer 
of the New York supreme court ordered 
Abrahams to reimburse her. 

Under certain circumstances a husband 
has a right to spank his wife, Judge Ogden 
of the superior court of Moultrie, Ga., said 
in directing that Fred Bannister, a farmer, 
be found not guilty of assault and battery. 

Co-operative marketing associations can 
enforce a membership contract, the Minne- 
sota supreme court decided in the suit of 
the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Association against William 
Huggins jr. 


Two tons of steel girders erected in a 
White Plains, N. Y., court won a verdict of 
$9000 for William Gallagher against the 
Star Iron Works. The steel was used to 
show how Gallagher slipped while at work. 

Alleging that her husband beat her while 
under the influence of liquor, Mrs. J. O. 
Fitzgerald of Marlboro, Mass., filed damage 
suits for $10,000 against three persons 
claimed to have sold her husband liquor. 

Walter Biskup, a 15-year-old caddy, was 
awarded $6000 damages in a St. Louis court 
because his eye was impaired by a golf ball. 

Jesse Pomeroy, Massachusetts’s noted life 
prisoner, is suing Miss Alice Blackwell for 
$5000. He claims Miss Blackwell published 
a letter detrimental to his application for 
a pardon. 
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One is startled in viewing the Grand Canyon 
for the first time. The earth seems to open 
before the eyes. This is a view looking up the 
Colorado at the foot of the Toroweap. Here 
the inner gorge has a depth of about 3000 feet, 


ers $500 a year for each idle ship, he thinks 
the vessels are necessary as naval auxilia- 
ries and may some day be put to work in 
the merchant marine. 





KEPT HIM HOME NIGHTS 


“I did it.to keep my husband home,” ex- 
plained a South Boston, Mass., woman when 
police raided her home and found a still 
in operation. 

“But why so large a still?” queried the 
raiders, indicating the 25-gallon outfit. 

“Oh, I know his capacity,” the wife re- 
torted. 





“DEFENSE DAY” SQUABBLE 


“National Defense Day,” the occasion for 
a military demonstration last September, 
stirred up much bickering. But the war 
department is determined to make this “na- 
tional fire drill” a national event. It 
proposes that hereafter the observance be 
held in conjunction with Armistice day, 
Nov. 11. In that way, it reasons, persons 
who might otherwise object would not care 
to risk being considered opposed to cele- 
brating the armistice. 

Even so, “war” is brewing. The military 
authorities are being condemned in “paci- 
fist” and other quarters for daring to sug- 
gest warlike gestures for a day that has 
heretofore been restricted to solemnity and 
sorrow marked by words of thanksgiving 
for the signing of a document that brought 
peace. 

The war department excuses itself by say- 
ing that the idea of connecting up the ob- 
servances originated with the reserve offi- 
cers. President Coolidge is said to be op- 
posed to the new plan but will first solicit 
the views of state governors and others 
who co-operated in last year’s observance 
before making his views public. 





MARRIAGE ON CREDIT 


County Clerk Farrell of Detroit set a 
precedent when he extehded credit to Gar- 
field Bean, 25, for a marriage license. Bean 
didn’t have $1 with him but said he would 
make good the next day. 





DECLARE WAR ON “CZAR” HAYS 


Charges that Will Hays does not repre- 
sent the movie industry as a whole but is 
the mouthpiece for a trust were aired at 
the Milwaukee convention of independent 
producers and theater owners. Creation of 
a $500,000 fund to fight the Hays group 
was urged. The independents want a lead- 
er to guide their own destinies. The names 
of former Secretary of State Hughes, Gen. 
Pershing and Herbert Hoover were men- 
tioned. 

H. B. Warner, one of the independents, 
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claims that the “Big Three,” made of 
Metro-Goldwyn, Associated First National 
and the Famous-Players-Lasky corporation, 
are trying to control the industry by freez- 
ing out the independents. This “trust,” he 
says, now controls 65 per cent of all the 
film theaters in the country. The inde- 
pendents plan a chain of theaters to com- 
bat those of the “dictator.” 


NEGRO MAYOR LEFT FORTUNE 


Charles Jones, mayor of Brooklyn, IIL, 
who died recently, left an estate valued at 
over $300,000. He was 64 years old and had 
been mayor and city supervisor for six 
vears. With the exception of four white 
families, Brooklyn’s 3000 residents are all 
Negroes. 


OVERSIGHT COSTS $6,000,000 


Because the Dodge auto company was so 
anxious to keep its sale secret until the 
transaction had been consummated, it made 
an error that will enrich Uncle Sam by 
$6,000,000. That is the amount the corpora- 
tion will have to pay in taxes on the sale of 
assets. It might have gotten around this 
extra payment by first distributing its as- 
sets among the stockholders and letting 
them sell as individuals. In that way the 
government would only have collected one- 
half of the $12,000,000 that it will now. 


ray. 
See SG 











MISSISSIPPI VS. FORD 


[he Ford Motor Co. is termed a trust in 
a suit filed by the state of Mississippi which 
seeks to collect $12,000,000 from it in penal- 
ties. All Ford dealers in the state and their 
banks are made co-defendants. The com- 
plaint sets forth that Ford sale contracts 
violate the state anti-trust laws by stipu- 
lating a resale price. The suit is one of 
the largest on record in Mississippi. 

Gov. Whitfield disclaims responsibility 
for the action. He requested State Revenue 
Agent Miller, who instituted the suit, to 
dismiss it “out of regard to Mississippi’s 


position in the eyes of the world.” The 
latter declined, I believe I am acting in 
accord with my duty and I therefore shall 


take orders of no-one save the courts of the 
state,” said Miller. “My office will carry 
the suit to a conclusion.” 

The suit is “fraught with most unfortu- 
nate consequecnes,” according to the gov- 


ernor, who claims that it does not reflect 
the attitude of the people of the state to- 
ward “legitimate business.” He deplores 

















An honest-to-goodness 


Look who’s here! 
South American cowboy who has arrived in 
this country to show our cow-punchers how 
things are done on the plains of Argentina. 
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Robert Sessions, 15-year-old Birming- 
ham, Ala., schoolboy, won the 1925 national 
oratorical contest. These events are spon- 
sored by newspapers etc. to further study 
of the constitution. This year nearly 1,500,- 
000 schoolchildren participated. The finals 
were held at Washington in the presence of 
a distinguished audience; seven students, 
two girls and five boys, competing. Supreme 
court justices were judges. 

Extracts. from the oration receiving the 
$2000 prize follow: 

“The constitution, as it stands today, 
though it has been molded by judicial in- 
terpretation and broadened by usage and 
amendments to keep pace with the step of 
the mighty growing nation, is the same 
constitution in its sacred guarantee of in- 
dividual liberty. 

“This heritage of liberty, safe-guarded 
and bequeathed in trust to us by the fa- 
thers of ’*87—what shall we of this genera- 














Delegations of one kind or another are daily 


White House visitors. Here is a typical though 
unusually large crowd at the south. portico. 


Oration That Won a $2000 Prize 


tion do with it? The answer is clear. We 
must pass the priceless treasure on, un- 
sackeled and secure, to the next genera- 
tion. The challenge is to you and me and 
everyone who loves this country and en- 
joys the “blessings of liberty” under the 
American flag. 

“For one thing, we must face with cour- 
age, good temper and common sense that 
question touching the assimilation of the 
foreign element of our population. No 
doubt the laws should be better regulated 
and our efforts at assimilation more intel- 
ligent and efficient. We would not be mis- 
understood, To all those who would come 
from other lands to help us preserve the 
fundamentals of our government and make 
this a better country in which to live, we 
would extend the heartiest welcome; but 
we should never yield the right to be judge 
of standards. We would have the world to 
know that the mere coming to this country 
entails a solemn obligation and it is ours 
to see thatthe obligation is met. 

Again, we should further the popular 
means of increasing interest in and rever- 
ence for the constitution so that it will be 
reverenced no longer as an abstraction but 
as a vital thing, understood and valued. 
Beginning in the home and public schools 
of the land, we should instill greater re- 
spect for law and order, which is not blind 
acceptance of arbitrary control but willing 
obedience to what is right and reasonable. 
We should educate the masses in the duties 
of good citizenship, in a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the spirit of the 
American government, in the broader mean- 
ings of patriotism and a stronger devotion 
to the flag and the glorious things -for 
which it stands. 

“Let there be virtue in the body of the 
people and we shall hand down to “our 
posterity”. those. “blessings of liberty” 
bought with the blood of the patriots of 
old and preserved by the fathers in the 
finest example of free government the 
world has ever known.” 








the fact that the suit comes at a time 
when he is “bending every effort to encour- 
age new industries to establish themselves 
in Mississippi.” Gov. Whitfield will ask the 
legislature to interfere. 

Meonwhile the “Bayou State” faces a 
shortage of Fords. 


WANT BETTER ISLAND DEFENSES 


Because the recent naval maneuvers 
showed that Hawaii could be taken by a 
strong enemy, there is a movement to make 
those islands “the strongest military out- 
post in the world.” This is the object of 
Chairman Butler (Rep.) of the house naval 
committee. In seeking $40,000,000 to make 
Pearl Harbor naval base call for $6,000,000 
by Secretary Wilbur. 

But a faction headed by Mr. Begg of 
Ohio, Republican whip of the house, threat- 
ens opposition. “Unless authentic informa- 
tion is furnished showing there is imme- 
diate danger I can see no justification for 
such an elaborate expenditure of money,” 
says Mr. Begg. 

The war department has already spent 
$20,000,000 on defenses on the island of 





Oahu and will seek additional appropria- 


tions. Projects for the development of 


Pearl Harbor naval base call for $6,000,000 


more, a sum authorized by the last con- 
gress. Several legislative committees are 
scheduled to visit thé islands to look over 
the situation. 

The verdict of the judges in the Hawaiian 
war game held that the “Blue” fleet cap- 


tured the islands only with heavy losses. 


This means, according to expert opinion, 
that any strong nation willing to make a 
sacrifice could take the islands. 

Secretary Wilbur announces that the 

































































































Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 


keels of two new light cruisers and two 
fleet submarines will be laid Oct. 1. These 
vessels are allowed under the naval disar- 
mament pact. “Our 20-year-shipbuilding 
program,” according to Secretary Wilbur, 
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“will place the United States on a parity 
with the naval forces of Great Britain. 
Within two years we will have eight new 
light cruisers, each costing $16,000,000. We 
now have 10 as compared with Great Brit- 
ain’s 22.” 


WOMEN FIND PEACE ROAD HARD 


The International Council of Women is 
finding the road to peace paved with ob- 
stacles. Claimed to be “the largest and most 
important body of women in the world,” its 
recent quinquennial -convention at Wash- 
ington—the second held in this country— 
developed considerable wrangling ahd mis- 














How the anti-leaguers see it. 
Riding Hood may learn what those big teeth are 
for if the woodman doesn’t hurry with his 
ax.—Chicago Tribune (Copyright). 


Little Red 








understanding. It was accused of being 
propaganda for the league of nations, a pa- 
cifist move and even having. bolshevik 
tendencies. The Council, representing 40,- 
000,000 organized women of 38 nations, 
came back with the counter-charge that 
their hecklers were inspired by militarists, 
over-zealous patriots and “tools of soviet 
Russia.” 

The Women’s Patriotic Council attacked 
the Council for “meddling in national af- 
fairs.” The Clubwomen’s Protective Com- 
mittee, an anti-league organization, brand- 
ed the Washington session as a league 
boost. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
tcok offense when the Council refused to 
honor its request that the league not be dis- 
cussed. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution would not let the Council meet 
in Memorial Continental hall. The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary denounced the Coun- 
cil as a “propaganda party” and “a colossal 
waste of money.” The American War 
Mothers hold that the Council is run by 
“a minority group of pacifists.” 

The Council stoutly denied these allega- 
tions. Mrs. Philip Moore, president of the 
Americar section, charged that the critics 
are “ultrapatriots who are proving them- 


selves false to the constitution to which 


they so effusively swear allegiance.” This 
Council,” she declared, “is international not 
in any political sense but only in the sense 
that women and children are internationgl.” 
Dr. Milton Fairchild, president of the Char- 
acter Education Institute, asserted that he 
had proof that the reds were using certain 
patriotic societies to block the way to 
peace. President Coolidge had planned to 
address the session but because of the bick- 
ering he took a neutral stand by receiving 
the delegates at the White House. 

The Marchioness of Aberdeen, interna- 
tional president, said the Council is com- 
mitted to five great aims: 1. permanent 
peace; 2. equal political, educational, legal 
and industrial privileges and opportunities 
between men and women; 4. an equal moral 
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The Florida house of representatives kill- 
ed a resolution to add the likeness of Gen. 
Grant to the Stone mountain memorial 
group because it would be an “affront to 
the mothers, sisters and daughters of the 
men who fought for the Confederacy.” It 
adopted a bill requiring daily Bible read- 
ings in the public schools, O. K.’d a resolu- 
tion to exclude Japanese from owning land, 
and passed a measure to prohibit gambling 
in any form. It is also considering taxing 
bachelors $5 a year and prohibiting the 
teaching of evolution in the public schools. 

Gov. Morley of Colo. vetoed an appropri- 
ation of $6000 for a stained-glass window 
in the state senate chamber in honor of 
the late U. S, Senator Nicholson. He says 
the idea conflicts with his economy pro- 


‘gram. Gov. Morley is a Republican, as was 


also Senator Nicholson. 

Nebraska’s much-discussed “anti-sheik” 
bill, designed to stamp vamping by both 
sexes, died with the legislature. The meas- 
ure, introduced by a bachelor, proposed to 
make it a penitentiary offense to vamp an- 
other man’s wife, or vice versa. 

A bill which would have penalized any- 


News of the State Capitols 


one who permitted birds or animals to 
fight was vetoed by Gov. Blaine of Wis. | 
was aimed at rodeos and cock fights but 
the executive held that it would re-act op 
farmers and poultry raisers. 

The Michigan legislature wanted to join 
with other states in having a poet laureate 
but Gov. Groesbeck refused his indorsement, 
He called it a “monarchial custom” and said 
“such an office has no place in a repub. 
lican form of government.” 

There is an old statute in Nebraska which 
prohibits aliens from possessing firearms, 
Atty.-Gen. Spillman rules that its provisions 
limit aliens who want to hunt in that state 
to the use of bows and arrows. 

“Children of today are being made to 
pay the penaity of an over-abundance of 
altruistic twaddle,” Gov. Hartley of Wash, 
declared in declining to name a delegate to 
a child welfare conference. “What we need,” 
the governor continued, “is to get back to 
the simplicity of the old-fashioned truly 
American family circle and to stop a lot of 
this uplift gush, this indiscriminate spend- 
ing of money in so-called charity and .wel- 
fare work.” 








standard, and suppression of the vice traf- 
fic; 5. equal right of children for physical, 
mental and spiritual development. In pre- 
siding she used the same gavel wielded by 
Susan B. Anthony:at the 1888 quinquennial. 


The practice in the capital city of segre- 
gating colored people caused Negroes in an 
audience and on the stage to walk out on 
the Council at its festival of Negro music. 
The German delegates did not attend exer- 
cizes at the tomb of the unknown soldier 
for fear Americans might feel offended. 


The Council went on record as favoring 
the league of nations, the world court and 
gradual disarmament. The American dele- 
gates refrained from voting on the league 
and disarmament resolutions. Some radical 
peace books and pamphlets found in the 
lobby of the convention hall were publicly 
burned by the Council. Talks were heard 
in favor of adequate national defense. The 
Polish delegates were opposed to disar- 
mament because they fear Russian invasion. 





BALLOON TIRE CONTROVERSY 


The act of the government in granting a 
patent on balloon tires to Alden Putnam of 
Detroit has precipitated a rumpus that in- 
vites a complication of law suits. The pat- 
ent office upholds Putnam as originator of 
the so-called “doughnut” tire on three tech- 
nical points. He filed his application two 
years ago. 

Tire men and other interested individuals 
doubt the value of the patent. Officials of 
the Goodyear and Firestone companies are 
planning to institute action to protect their 
business. “The history of the cord tire was 
not properly brought to the attention of 
the patent office,” remarked B. G. Work, 
president of the Goodrich rubber company. 


The idea of the balloon tire is really quite 
old, it is claimed. Dr. John Dunlop of Ire- 
land is said to have developed an oversized 
low-pressure tire for bicycle use 36 years 
ago. His son wanted a “bike” that would 
ride easier than those of other boys. The 
Dunlop tire was a crude affair, being noth- 
ing more than inflated surgeon’s rubber 
covered with cloth strips that were held in 
place by being wound around the wooden 
frames and glued. 

From this, it is asserted, the modern 
balloon tire was evolved. Some tire com- 
panies built the low-pressure type as early 
as 1916. At first the motorist did not take 
to them. It seemed as if the tire was 


doomed to failure because people were re- 
luctant to try it out. But about two years 
ago the tire people got the-auto manufac- 
turers to help them out by equipping new 
cars with these tires. The experiment was 
successful; the tire seemed to spring into 
favor over night. Its widespread use has 
done much to cut prices on the other type 
and otherwise threaten the latter’s future. 





“PAY UP”—U. S. TO EUROPE 


Uncle Sam is tired of waiting for Europe 
to reimburse him for war-time and post-war 
loans. Accordingly, he has served notice 
to nine debtor nations that the time for 
settlement has arrived. Though the United 
States has no intention of trying to bleed 
countries which cannot pay, it thinks the 
debtors can at least officially acknowledge 
their indebtedness dnd make some over 
tures toward future payment. 


In view of his past assistance to Europe, 
Uncle Sam cannot help but feel hurt that 
in the six years that have elapsed since the 
war some foreign governments have not 
taken the initiative in arranging to pay, 
back loans. What is more, certain debtors 
have given no indication that they intend 





Our Laggard Debtors 
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We lent Russia over $255,000,000 but 
the soviet government has repudiated 
that debt. We also advanced $30,500,- 
000 to Austria and $15,000,000 to Arme- 
nia but under present conditions we are 
not pressing them for payment. Including 
funded obligations, Europe owes us over 
$12,000,000,000. 





od 








to make reimbursement. And to make mat- 
ters worse, some of these very countries 
are supporting large armies. 

Five nations have shown theirappreciation 
of American help by entering into funding 
agreements. They are Great Britain, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Lithuania and Poland. Their 
total indebtedness to the United States 
amounts to nearly $5,000,000,000. Nine otb- 
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European debtors owe us $7,500,000,000. 
” over there Uncle Sam is regarded pretty 
much as a hardhearted Shylock demanding 
his pound of flesh. But Europeans do not 








to seem to realize that their American obliga- 
‘i tions are keeping up our taxes and are vital- 


ly affecting us in other ways, The proposi- 
= tion, in effect, is that Europe owes $10 to 
every man, woman and child in this coun- 





join try. Europe’s neglect or delay in taking 
ate cognizance of these things has thrown a 
ent, damper on any sentiment that remains in 
zr, America in favor of canceling these debts. 
yub- preponderance of public opinion here now 
; decidedly favors immediate collection. 
uch Of all the laggard debtors France’s atti- 
_, tude has been one of chief concern to us. 
re: it owes one-third of the total European 
tate debt to America. Time and time again we 
have made friendly gestures to that country 
| to on the debt problem only to be put off as 
of often as any unwelcome creditor. Diplo- 
ash, matic correspondence between Washington 
: to and Paris has again been resumed. 
od, France makes two new proposals: 
b te 1. That her payments to the United 
7" States be made dependent on her collection 
a of reparations from Germany. 
nd- 2. That she pay off a certain amount in- 
vel. dependent of sums received from Germany, 
provided that operation of the Dawes plan 
— is not interrupted. 
Te- Though these proposals sound different 
ars they are practically the same because the 
fac- Dawes plan involves German reparations. 
1eW Ambassador Herrick has been instructed to 
was reiterate our stand in refusing to be a “col- 
nto lection agency” on German reparations for 
has France. Because the issue affects Great 
ype Britain as well, that country strongly backs 
Ire, us up on this point. 
DEATH TAKES GEN. MILES 
Just after he had saluted the flag in a 
ope passing parade, Lieut.-Gen. Nelson Miles, 
war hero of three wars, died suddenly from 
tice heart disease in Washington. He was at- 
for tending a circus at the time. 
ted Though 83 years old, Gen. Miles still pre- 
eed sented a striking military figure. For three 
the generations he was identified with the 
ige army, retiring in 1903 as commanding gen- 
ee eral. At the age of 25 he was a general in 
the Civil war. He was a noted Indian fight- 
pe, er and was in charge of the occupation of 
hat Porto Rico, His fiery spirit caused him to 
the frequently clash with Cleveland, McKinley 
not and Roosevelt. He was publicly repri- 
ay manded for indorsing Admiral Dewey’s re- 
ors port in the latter’s fuss with Schley. 
nd Gen. Miles was wounded four times in 
the Civil war. Alleged harsh treatment of 
3 Jefferson Davis while in the “boy general’s 


custody brought Miles unfavorable criti- 
cism. In the Indian campaigns he defeated 
the Cheyennes, Comanches, Kiowas and the 
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Which is Wright? Principals in the airplane 
ion row. On the left is “Battling Doctor’? Walcott 
ing of the Smithsonian Institute who claims that 
- Langiey’s machine was the first successful 
in- heavier-than-air craft. “At the right we have 
eir Orville Wright, snapped in a happy mood prior 
tes ‘o the fracas, who insists that he and his 
brother developed the first practical airplane. 
th- Orville still threatens to send the historic 


Wright machine to a British museum. 





MT. WHITNEY 


The highest peak in 
the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, is Mt. 
Whitney, Cal. It is 
easily climbed but near- 
by lower peaks tax the 
skill of rienced 
climbers. Two other 
mountains in the United 
States are over 14,000 
feet high—Mts, Elbert 
Colo., and Rainier, Wash, 
Though South Dakota 
claims Harney peak, 
7242 feet high, is the 
highest peak east of the 
rockies, other authorit- 
ies say this peak is part 
of the Rocky mountain 
System, The U. S. geo- 
logical survey accord- 
ingly awards the dis- 
tinction to Mt. Mitchell, 
N. C., which is 6711 feet 
high. Mt. Washington, 
N. H., comes second; it 
ang elevation of 6293 

ee 











Sioux and captured Sitting Bull and other 
famous chiefs. He was kindly in his treat- 
ment of the Red men and Geronimo refused 
to surrender to anybody but Miles. 


AMERICAN WOMAN DIPLOMAT 


For some little time women have held 
diplomatic posts under foreign govern- 
ments, but Uncle Sam has been slow to rec- 
ognize them for similar 
service. There have been, 
and are, American wom- 
en governors, state sec- 
retaries of state etc., but 
none ‘of that sex was of- 
ficially honored with a 
post in the diplomatic 
service until Miss Lucile 
Atcherson of Ohio was 
recently appointed third 
secretary of the U. S. le- 
gation at Berne, Switzer- 
land. She took a three- 
year course in the state 
department where she 
specialized in Latin- 
American relations. Miss 
# Atcherson is 31 years 
old and graduated from 
Smith college. She was 
formerly secretary to the 
president of the University of Chicago. 

Another woman has successfully passed 
the examinations which entitle her to take 








a course in the state department’s new for- 
eign service school with a view to qualify- 
ing for a diplomatic post. She is Miss Pat- 
tie Field of Denver. Miss Field is only 24 
years old and is a Radcliffe college graduate. 


A GOOD WORD FOR TOBACCO 


“Nearly all of us like a good cigar, and 
not a few of us enjoy a good chew of to- 
bacco when we are engaged in hard out- 
door work,” Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine remarked in the course of an address 
at the Tobacco Merchants Association con- 
vention. Thus it was revealed that two cab- 
inet members _chew tobacco. The other 
one is Atty.-Gen. Sargent. 

Tobacco growing is a major source of in- 
come for the American farmer, being ex- 
ceeded by only five other crops, declared 
Mr. Jardine. Over 450,000 farmers raise 
tobacco. Tobacco taxes amount to $3.12 
per capita, said Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Blair. He added that if the 73,000,- 
000,000 cigarettes produced in the United 
States in a year were laid end to end they 
would circle the globe 126 times. 

Anti-tobacco agitation is subsiding, ac- 
cording to Jesse Bloch, president of the 
association. Of seven states which once 
had anti-tobacco legislation Kansas alone 
has. failed to repeal such statutes, he an- 
nounced, those that “found such laws un- 
popular” being Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Tennessee and Utah. 














News Notes 


Trouble in Rifle Body. Senator Warren 
of Wyo. and Maj.-Gen. Ainsworth have re- 
signed from the National Rifle Association 
in protest against Fred Phillips jr., the sec- 
retary, who, they claim, is drawing a salary 
of $600 a month from the association and 
a salary from arms and ammunition manu- 
facturers besides. 











Senator Spencer Dies. Senator Spencer, 
Rep., of Mo., died suddenly at Washington 
from a blood clot on the brain following an 
operation. He was a former president of 
the international Y. M. C. A. and was serv- 
ing his second term in the senate. 


Leiter Fined. Pleading guilty to possess- 
ing illegal liquor, Joseph Leiter, millionaire, 
was fined $500 in the federal district court 
at Boston. , 


“Fatty” Arbuckle Marries. Roscoe Ar- 
buckle, former. film comedian, and Dorris 
Deane, screen star, were married in Los 
Angeles. On the same day Leonard Horton, 





master in chancery, and Francis Dougherty, 
lawyer, were arrested in Providence on a 
charge of conspiracy in connection with 
Arbuckle’s divorce from his first wife. 


Counterfeit Plot. Wholesale manufacture 
and sale of fake war savings stamps is 
charged against 50 persons arrested in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio as a result 
of a secret service investigation. 

Denied Sole Right to Trademark. The 
patent office rules that John Edminsten of 
Wildwood, N. J., has not exclusive right 
to the trademark “Salt Water Taffy.” 


Woman Mayor Resigns. “The office inter- 
feres with my housework,” Mrs. Dora Whis- 
ton declared in resigning as mayor of 
Holloway, Ohio. 


Runs as Dawes’s Supporter. W. F. Line- 
berger of Long Beach, Cal., is running for 
the senate on a platform of reform of 
senate rules. 


Count on Coal Pile. “Count Carlo Mariotti, 
former Italian consul at Yonkers, N. Y., is 
heaving coal at Sing Sing. He was sen- 
tenced to prison for a bank fraud. 
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IRELAND 


Snake Found at Dublin. An Irish snake, 
something unknown since the days of St. 
Patrick, was found in the city of Dublin 
and was placed on exhibition in the Nation- 
al museum of that city. It was of a harm- 
less variety and less than two feet lopg. 
Snakes have been brought to Ireland, but 
none were ever known to breed there. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sir H. Rider Haggard Dies. The novelist 
who thrilled readers of English all over the 
world with “King Solomon’s Mines” and 
“She,” Sir H. Rider Haggard, died in a Lon- 
don hospital at the age of 69. Sir Rider’s 
first novel, “Dawn,” was published in 1884. 
Since then he published almost a book a 
year. He got the local color for his master- 
pieces when he went to South Africa as sec- 
retary to the governor of Natal in 1875. 
The writer’s great hobby was agriculture. 
He was not only a practical and successful 
farmer but published many books on agri- 
culture which are prized by agriculturists. 





Stockings Waved in Parliament. The 
house ef commons by a large majority 
voted the silk duties of Chancellor Churchill 
after an animated debate during which sev- 
eral members waved silk stockings. Mr. 
Churchill himself displayed several pairs 
of stockings and announced that a jury of 
matrons and men had been puzzled to 
distinguish the artificial silk from the gen- 
uine. 





Lord Milner Dies. After suffering at 
London with the mysterious sleeping sick- 
mess for three weeks Lord Milner, 70 years 
of age, died. He was of humble origin, but 
became one of the prominent figures in 
South African affairs and later a political 
leader. He was secretary of war in the 
Lloyd George cabinet. 





Court Considers Idol Worship. A case 
involving the regulation of idol worship in 
India came before the juridical committee 
of the privy council at London after eight 
years of litigation. A wealthy Calcutta 
merchant made three family idols 79 years 
ago and on his death left them in charge of 
three grandsons, who were to be custodians 
in turn, one year at a time. When one of 
these heirs moved the idols from the shrine 
into his own house the row started. The 
case was remitted to a higher court in India 
for final judgment, but the family was ad- 
vised to get a disinterested friend to find 
a solution of the matter. 


FRANCE 


Soviet Official Recalled. On the protest 
of the French government Moscow récalled 
M. Voline, the first secretary of the soviet 
embassy at Paris. Fren¢h authorities took 
action after Voline had taken part in a 
meeting of French communists. 


Hero of Verdun Dies. Gen. Charles Man- 
gin, the hero of Verdun, died at Paris at 
the age of 59. The general not only stopped 
the Germans at Verdun but distinguished 
himself in other fields, and led U. S. 
troops into action on the Soissons-Rheims 
front in 1918. He was called “the most mis- 
understood man in the French army” on 
account of charges that he let his men be 
slaughtered uselessly, especially on the 
Chemin-des-dames front. Friends assert 


that such contentions have been disproved 
by the records. 








Caillaux Outlines Policy. Minister Cail- 
laux’s plan for the financial restoration of 
France is based largely on the Dawes plan, 


higher taxes and more efficient collection. 
He proposed, also, to face the French war 
debts, and was named with Foreign Minis- 
ter Briand to study the question for an 
early opening of negotiations for refund- 
ing. Caillaux’s plan is to use part of the 
receipts under the Dawes plan for debt set- 
tlement. 


ITALY 


Women Get Limited Suffrage. The bill 
backed by Premier Mussolini giving women 
the right to vote in city elections was pass- 
ed by parliament, but only after turbulent 
scenes. Fights between fascisti and com- 
munists were prevented by officials. A 
fascist deputy said the law would disrupt 
family life without bringing any real ben- 
efit, but he voted with his party. Parlia- 


= had voted down nine such bills since 
1904. 





Prince Bribed to Marry. A bill introduced 
in parliament by Premier Mussolini pro- 
poses to increase the annual allowance of 
Crown Prince Humbert by 1,000,000 lire— 
about $50,000 at present rate of ¢xchange— 
if he marries. It provides 2,000,000 lire a 
year for him while he remains single. 





No Marble for Mussolini. Premier Benito 
Mussolini put his foot down flat on a pro- 
posal to place a marble tablet in his honor 
in the school at Tolmezzo where he served 
as a teacher 18 years ago. “I do not want 
to be encased in marble before my time,” 
he wrote to the city officials. “Let us dis- 
cuss it again in 1950.” On his recommen- 
dation the money subscribed was turned 
over to charity. 


SWEDEN 


Rich Yield to Poor. Because of a house 
shortage the city of Stockholm ordered 
those who could pay higher rents to move 
out of the cheaper. houses and apartments 
to make way for the poor. About 600 fam- 
ilies had to move, selected among bachel- 
ors and childless couples who were able to 
pay the higher rents. 


GERMANY 


New President on Job. In spite of much 
uneasiness President Hindenburg was in- 
augurated and went to work without vio- 
lence or disturbance. Just before the oath 
was administered by the president of the 

















“Good-by, old friend.” 
don to the animals that lost their lives in the 


A monument in Lon- 


World war. It was erected by the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
ey aes is the work of Fortunino Matania 
of Naples. 
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reichstag 46 communists left the chamber 
shouting “Down with the monarchists! Long 
live the soviet republic!” The old general 
wore plain civilian clothes, took the oath 
to support the constitution of the republic 
and declared the nation must work out its 
restoration and salvation. The reichstag 
later voted to raise the president’s Salary 
from 108,000 to 180,000 gold marks—about 
$43,000. 


AUSTRIA | 
Opera Singer Fired. Artistic jealousy ang 
temperament caused the opera at Vienna to 
cancel the engagement of the diva Mme. 
Olzewaka for “unseemly behavior.” In the 











America to the rescue. 
France to the first contingent of the A. E, PF, 
was erected at Sainte Nazaire, at the mouth of 


This memorial ia 


the Loire, where they landed. It is the work 
of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, and represents 
a soldier with his crusader’s sword standing on 
the back of an American eagle in full flight 
The memorial stands on the top of a rock 
jutting 60 feet out of the water. 





presence of the audience she mimicked and 
ridiculed the performance of the prima 
donna, Marie Jeritza, who is a member of 
the Metropolitan opera at New York. 


SWITZERLAND 


Arms Traffic Problems Great. The inter- 
national conference at Geneva for the con- 
trol of the traffic in arms and munitions 
agreed that powder and explosives were 
not to be classed as “arms.” Tanks, how- 
ever, were held to be armament. The Unit- 
ed States stood against the proposed re- 
quirement that arms could not be exported 
to a country whose government was not 
recognized, also to search ships for hidden 
arms. A serious problem arose over the 
plan for the league of nations council to 
establish and maintain a bureau of statis- 
tics of arms traffic. Americans announced 
that they wished to have no official rela- 
tions with the league. 


SPAIN . 


Duke’s Estates to Poor. The Duke of 
Alba, one of the greatest of the Spanish 
grandees, ordered two of his estates to be 
cut up and apportioned among his tenants 
on a deferred payment plan. The plan will 
make 400 poor farming families the owners 
of their homes. The duke hopes his exam- 
ple will be followed by other great land- 
owners. The present Duke of Alba is a 
direct descendant of King James II of Eng- 
land, the last of the Stuart kings. 








Washington Irving House. A Washington 
Irving shrine awaits to welcome all Ameri- 
can tourists at Seville. In memory of the 
American who spent so many years in 
Spain as author and diplomat the house, 
furnished in Andalusian style, will be used 
as a club house by the American residents 
of the city. King Alfonso made a personal 
inspection of the place. 





Decree Ends State of Siege. A royal de- 
cree lifted the state of siege under which 
Spain has be@n governed since September, 
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The success of a recent French book drew 
sympathy to those fat men about whom it 
has been, heretofore, rather the fashion to 
crack jokes, says the Paris Journal. One 
does not always get fat through his own 
fault, or because of an excess of food. 
Sometimes it is nature that plays this mean 
trick on a man. And, after all, is a man’s 
merit any the less for being fat? His 
weight did not prevent William the Con- 
queror from invading England. Nearer 
our time, Dumas the elder, George Sand and 
Renan had no less talent because of cor- 
pulency. Anyway, fat men are jolly. If 
they don’t laugh themselves they make oth- 
ers laugh. And that is highly desirable in 
these dark days. 

A fat man of this kind was King Freder- 
ick I of Wurtemberg. He was so fat that 
his stomach extended to his knees. When 
he came to the banquet given at Paris on 
the occasion of the marriage of Napoleon 
to Marie-Louise a wide notch had to be 


Some Great Men Who Were Fat ‘ 


cut in the table at his place to make room 
for his “bay window.” 

Alphonse Karr cited a case where obesity 
had the advantage, perhaps, of saving the 
life of a man. It was in the course of a 
duel between the celebrated actor Dugazon 
and his comrade, Dessessart. The latter 
was excessively thick. When the two men 
faced each other on “the field of honor,” 
pistols in hand, Dugazon exclaimed: 

“Listen, I am willing to fight with you. 
But for the sides to be equal we must have 
an understanding. I am thin and scrawny, 
but you—you are an elephant.” Thereupon 
taking from his pocket a piece of chalk he 
drew a large ring on the abdomen of his 
adversary. “Now,” he continued, “every 
shot that doesn’t land within that ring will 
not count.” 

There was a general burst of laughter. 
Dessessart laughed too, and instead of go- 
ing on with the due? all went together to 
breakfast. 








1923, when Gen, Primo de Rivera was placed 
at the head of a military directorate. The 
decree stated that matters which have been 
handled by the military tribunals will now 
go back to the ordinary courts of law. The 
king announced that the decree was re- 
quested by Gen. Primio de Rivera. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


King’s Brother Insane. The elder brother 
of King Alexander, the madcap Prince 
George, was officially declared insane and 
committed to an asylum. He renounced the 
Serbian throne in favor of the present king, 
but of late was charged with financially 
aiding the Serbian republicans. Prince 
George was once banished from the king- 
dom, but during the World war made a good 
record as a soldier. 


RUSSIA 


Gen. Savinkoff Ends Life. After having 
asked the soviet government to release him 
from prison and being told there was little 
chance for it Gen. Savinkoff, minister of 
war in the Kerensky regime and former 
military governor of Petrograd, committed 
suicide in his cell at Moscow. His trial and 
conviction last summer for counter revolu- 
lion attracted wide notice. He was origi- 
nally sentenced to death. The general was 
credited with having given the first signal 
for revolt against the czar. 





Workers Present Airplanes. Railroad and 
river transport workers presented the soviet 
government with 31 airplanes. They raised 
the money for the purchase of them by 
popular subscription. Several of the planes 
were named for prominent soviet leaders. 

PERSIA 

Seek Americans for Finance. The national 
assembly, or mejliss, passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the employment of 12 Americans in the 
ministry of finance at salaries ranging from 
+7500 to $10,000. Dr. Millspaugh, American 
administrator-general of finance, will go to 
the United States in search of the men. 


SYRIA 

Burned for Doubting Prophet. French 
troops were sent to suppress violent fanat- 
icism in the village of Alilat, near Homs. 
Most of the people were devout followers 
of a local prophet, Ali, and they had burned 
alive in their homes two families who refus- 
ed to accept him, In the fighting with the 
troops 39 were killed and 27 wounded. 


JAPAN 


Women May Ask Divorce. A new revision 
of the Japanese code by the government 





high commission permits women to insti- 
tute divorce proceedings. Hitherto that has 
always been the exclusive privilege of the 
husband. The practice of divorce by mu- 
tual consent was also restricted by also re- 
quiring the consent of parents and grand- 
parents. 


Russian Sees U. S. Recognition. After 
presenting his credentials as the new Rus- 
sian ambassador to the prince regent at 
Tokyo Victor Kopp stated that recognition 
by Japan would influence the United States 
to take a similar step. He added that the 
recent change in secretaries of state at 
Washington was another favorable factor. 
He said recognition would come without 
any change in Russia’s position. 





CHINA 

Chang Moves on Peking. Gen. Chang Tso- 
lin, Manchurian war lord and victor in the 
last civil war, at last started his march on 
the capital, Peking. Fighting stopped when 
Peking was seized by the Christian general, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, first an ally of Wu Pei-fu, 
and later and ally of Gen. Chang. As Chang 











Boris, the unhappy king of Bulgaria, who was 
recently ambushed and narrowly escaped with 
his life. Many of his closest friends and ad- 
visers were killed in the blowing up of the 
Sveti Kral cathedral. ith great reluctance 
he signed the death warrants of eight men 
found ilty of .the outrage. He dreams, he 

, of a quiet cottage with flower beds, but 
is held to the throne by a promise to his father. 
He is a bachelor because he does not wish to 
subject a wife to the dangers threatening him. 





proceeded toward Peking Feng began to 
withdraw his troops northward. 

Earthquake Kills 6500. An earthquake at 
Talifu, Yunnan‘province, near the Burma 
border, wrecked nearly every house in the 
city and cost the lives of 6500. The shocks 
lasted for an hour, and in the six counties 
affected some 100,000 persons were ren- 
dered destitute. 


PHILIPPINES 


Ultimatum Issued to Bandits. Bandits 
with a hill-top fortress in Lanao province 
were warned by Gov.-Gen. Weod that they 
must abandon it or be dislodged by force. 
Gen. Wood in a visit to the province con- 
ferred with the bandit leaders and invited 
them to surrender. They refused, and 
afterwards made several forays into the 
surrounding country. 


: HAWAII 

Forty Years to Three. The 40-year sen- 
tence of Corp. Walter Trumbull for being 
a “red” agitator was reduced to three years 
by Gen. William R. Smith, commandant of 
Schofield barracks, who reviewed the court- 
martial proceedings. Private Paul Crouch’s 
sentence of 26 years was reduced to two. 


Discover Girl Stowaway. A Russian girl 
of 19 came from Shanghai, China, to Hono- 
lulu as a stowaway on the U. S. transport 
Chaumont. She was dressed in sailor’s 
clothes and the sailors on board hid fur- 
nished her with food during the journey of 
12 days. It was found that she had been 
deported from San Diego, Cal., .wo years 
ago, and arrangements were made to send 
her back to China. 


MEXICO 


Bandits.Watch Troops Battle. While Fed- 
eral troops were hunting for the bandit 
Corona and his men watched the battle 
across 200 home guardsmen on the same 
hunt. Each party taking the other for the 
bandits began a fight which lasted two hours 
and ended with 17 dead and many wounded. 
Corona and his men watched the battle - 
from the heights of neighboring mountains. 


CANADA 


Tractors Pull Down Houses. In fighting 
a fire at Mayo, which next to Dawson is the 
largest town in Yukon territory, tractors 
were used to pull cabins and buildings out 
of the path of the flames. The town was 
almost wiped out. 


Thousands Rush for Gold. The latest 
gold camp is at Cassiar in British Columbia, 
150 miles up the Stikine river from Wran- 
gell, Alaska. More than 1000 mushed it 
during the winter, while three boatloads of 
prospectors waited at Wrangell for the 
water route to open. None returned to say 
how rich the find was. 

MOROCCO 

French Relieve Outposts. After hot fight- 
ing the troops under Gen. Colombat relieved 
the French outpost at Aouley where 50 had 
been surrounded by Riffians for two weeks. 
They had been provisioned from airplanes, 
water being furnished by dropping blocks 
of ice into the inclosure. Thefe was much 
fighting with the tribesmen and the French 
hospitals were filled, but it was believed that 
Abd-el-Krim’s advance had spent itself. The 
French reported that soviet, Turkish and 
Egyptian funds were used to help the Riffs, 
while the Spanish reported that three avia- 
tors were aiding Abd-el-Krim, two German 
and one Russian. 


KODAK ENLARGING COUPON FREE 


Mention size of your kodak. Films de- 
veloped free, glossy prints 2%x3%, 3 








cents; 2%4x4%, 4 cents; 3%x5%, 5 cents. 
No stamps.’ Baldwin Studio, Dept. P. M., 
St. Louis, Mo,—Advertisement. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Li ttle Stories From Real Lite 














HIS DREAM CUT SHORT 


Coatas Rodakis, a World war veteran, 
was a dreamer and he placed great faith 
in his dreams. One night a year ago he 
dreamed of Sophis Kuviska, a childhood 
sweetheart, living in Athens, whom he had 
not seen for 12 years. Sophis, it seemed, 
had come to Chester, Pa., and they had 
been married. When the dreamer awoke 
he wrote a letter to the girl asking her to 
come to this country and marry him, and 
she consented. 

But one thing prevented. The immigra- 
tion quota from Greece was filled, and filled 
for months thereafter. 

Six months ago the man dreamed again. 
This time it seemed that Mrs. Coolidge, wife 
of the president, at his side told him he 
would soon see his sweetheart. With full 
faith in the significance of his dream, 
Rodakis, through a Chester banker, appéal- 
ed to Mrs. Coolidge. The case was referred 
to the immigration authorities, and the 
president’s secretary wrote Rodakis that 
the matter was being taken up by the 
American embassy in Athens. Then Sophis 
wrote that she was anxiously awaiting the 
time to sail. The two childhood sweet- 
hearts would soon be together as the result 
of Rodakis’s dreams. 

But fate, it appears, decreed otherwise. 
A few days ago, while the girl was believed 
to be en route to America, Rodakis died as 
a result of an abscessed tooth. To the 
sound of taps he was placed at rest in 
Chester cemetery. 


EARLY WORM GETS THE OIL 


In the year 1915 one Anthony Gibbon, 
whose great-grandfather wrote the “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” ran 
away from Columbia university. He was 
only 14 years old but, as subsequent events 
proved, plenty old enough to take care of 
himself. Anthony lost no time in getting 
over to England where he enlisted in the 
war. In the infantry and the artillery Gib- 
bon distinguished himself and was deco- 
rated. He was later wounded and sent out 
of the war zone to convalesce. 

Gibbon’s grandfather was the first British 
ambassador to Mexico and had married a 
Mexican woman; so it was that several years 
before the boy had had for a play mate the 
daughter of an English consul in Mexico. 


On a London bus Gibbon again met the girl - 


and they got married that very day. When 
the war closed the couple went to Mexico 
where Gibbon engaged in business. 
Revolutions came and went and came 
again. Gibbon was, for a short time, men- 
tioned for president; then the revolution 
swept away his fortune. He became a war 
correspondent and was with Gen. Carranza 
the day the enemy shot the general as he 











A large part of Potomac park in Washington 
Was undermined by rats. This shows repre- 
sentatives of the department of agriculture 


using a flivver to destroy the rodents. The 
burnt gas, which has a deadly effect on the rats, 
penetrates into the ground for many feet. 











fled from a hut. Gibbon himself was 
wounded but managed to escape to the 
coast, thence to New Orleans. After two 
years on various newspapers Gibbon got 
a “hunch.” 

The “hunch” was that oil was to be found 
in the northern part of Louisiana. Urania 
was far from the nearest oil pool, and no- 
one but Gibbon believed there was oil in 
Urania. But he went to England, persuaded 
old friends to invest half a million dollars, 
returned and drilled well after well, only 
to find penty of salt water; bought more 
leases, experienced new failures, persuaded 
his friends to invest more money and— 
what next, do you suppose? 

A gusher was brought in, flowing 2500 
barrels of oil a day. So, at the age of 23, 
Gibbon is today the dominant figure in a 
real, new oil field—andehe is assured of mil- 
lions in return for his confidence and 
daring. 


RAT DOES A GOOD TURN 


Jewelry, silverware, cameras and various 
other articles disappeared in rapid succes- 
sion from the home of James Malone in 
Greenwich, Conn. For four months Mr. Ma- 
lone and members of his family had been 
playing the part of sleuths but they had 
not found a single clue that seemed to 
promise anything. One day when Mrs. 
Malone went to the cellar of her home she 
picked up ‘from the floor a pawn-ticket 
bearing the name of Alice Munson, a maid 
in her employ. The police were summoned 
and the girl contessed. 

She had been stealing for months and 
sending the purloined articles by parcel 
post to New York pawnbrokers, who in 
turn mailed to her the loans thereon. It 


seems she had hidden the tickets about the 


joists above the cellar and that a prowling 
rat had dislodged one which, falling to the 
floor, was found by Mrs. Malone. 


CAPSIZING THE COP 


In the city of Washington, it is related, 
a minister’s wife had just learned to drive 
an auto. So it was not strange that she 















MA 30, 1925 
should get a little too close to a street car 
discharging and taking on passengers. This 
was against police regulations and as luck 
would have it a policeman was on the spot 
to take the woman’s name, address and auto 
number. She was told to appear in court 
the next day on a charge of reckless driving. 

But a few hours later the cop paid an un- 
expected call at the minister’s house. The 
minister himself greeted him at the door. 
The cop “would like to know if the min- 
ister’s wife found a package on the running 
board of her auto”; he had laid a box of 
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Pretty Tough Veal 


The Rev. Melchizedek Johnsing was 
| preaching in Blackville on “The Prod- 
igal Son.” This is the way he eluci- 
dated the parable: 

“An’ de prodigal son he done went 
away fum his pore ole daddy, an’ he 
stayed in a far-off country foh yeahs 
and yeahs. But den, after yeahs and 
yeahs, he done come back to de ole 
home place, and his daddy done say 
to de servants: ‘Look heah, yo good- 
fer-nothin’ rapscalliums, you jes’ 
fotch forth dat fatted calf dat’ we all 
been a-fattin’ fer all dese yeahs and 
yeahs— 

“Hole on dar,” protested an old 
darkey in the mourners’ seat; “you’s 
off de track dar, Brudder Johnsing. 
Who ebber hear tell of a calf dat | 
ole? Dat calf what you’s talkin’ 
erbout would done been a tough ole 
cow after so many ob dem ‘yeahs and 
yeahs’ you specifies. 
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shoes there while taking the woman’s name 
ete. and had forgot about it until later. 
When the minister’s wife disclaimed knowl- 
edge of the package the minister led the 
way to theauto parkedin frontof thehouse. 

There, still reposing peacefully on the 
running board just where the cop had put 
it, the box of shoes was found. “Now,” 
laughed the minister, “it would certainly 
be a good joke on somebody if my wife 
‘was taken to court for reckless driving.” 
The cop was bright enough to see the point 
and the minister’s wife did not go to court. 








~~ Our Health ~ 


The tight corset of not so many years 
ago has disappeared. According to Prof. 
W. W.. Dixon, of Cambridge university, it 
will never come back again. He asserts 
that an edict of science has banished it. 
Less then 20 years ago, he points out, many 
hospitals were regularly visited by large 
numbers of girls and women, principally 
factory and office workers, who were suf- 
fering from anemia. Today the kind of 
anemia the doctors had to contend with 
in those days has entirely disappeared. The 
reason for this, Prof. Dixon declares, is that 
tight-laced corsets are not worn by modern 
women who recognize the perils incurred 
by their use. 








Heart disease is the greatest single cause 
of death in the United States, says Dr. 
Haven Emerson, one of the leading medical 
authorities on this dread malady. In a 
recent article in the Survey Graphic he di- 
cussed its communicabilty, curability and 
preventability. The commonest causes of 
heart disease, he says, are rheumatism and 
syphilis, and they are properly considered 
communicable. Other causes of heart dis- 
ease are poisonings by alcohol, tea, coffee, 
and tobacco; poor bodily habits, physical 
indolence, obesity, occasional exertion with- 
out sufficient training, and congenital de- 


fects. Up to the age of 20, he claims, rheu- 
matism is a more frequent cause than all 
other causes combined. 

Dr. Emerson and his associates have satis- 
fied themselves that some heart diseases are 
entirely preventable and that some are 
wholly curable. However, they admit that 
its prevention is not altogether a simple 
matter. They point out that infections of 
childhood and youth that may not bear 
their consequences for many years must be 
guarded against. Dr. Emerson advises living 
soundly and claims that periodical examina- 
tions are necessary. Cure, he says, rests 
chiefly on competent diagnosis, plus char- 
acter. 


American Methodist Missionaries at Deli, 
Sumatra, are said to have effected remark- 
ables cures of the opium habit among Chi- 
nese fishermen there. Treatment is ad- 
ministered internally and extends over a 
period of two weeks. So far more than 
240 patients, most of them cumplete opium 
— are claimed to have been wholly 
cured. 


“Beén vaccinated lately?” asks Dr. Ben- 
jamin Simon, health commissioner of St. 
Paul, Minn. According to his way of 
thinking, Americans do not realize that 
smallpox is a plague that sleeps until a 
vaccinated generation dies out and then 
comes to life again. He thinks it is about 
time for all of us to be vaccinated. 
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Greatness 


Speaking of small things, have you. ever 
secn a pin with the Lord’s Prayer engraved 
on its head? There are many specimens in 
existence. It came about this way: Once, 
during a friendly dispute, a Spokane en- 
craver employed by the U. S. bureau of en- 
craving and printing declared nothing in 
small engraving was ene. “Could you 
engrave the Lord’s Prayer on the head 
of a pin?” a dubious friend inquired, The 
_nswer was to the affirmitive. 

five years later the engraver produced a 
gold pin with a head .0047 of an inch in 
diameter which bore the prayer, 65 words 

all, including 254-letters and 19 punc- 
‘uation marks. The letters were so small 
that they cowld only be seeu through a 
trong magnifying glass. However, each 
letter was well proportioned and the words 
and lines evenly spaced. This example of 
the engraver’s art was an attraction at the 
San Franciseo world’s fair. 

The work was done under a microscope 
with needles that had been ground down to 
a point that measured 1/20th of a thou- 
sandth part of an inch. After the tedious job 
was completed the engraver went blind and 
was later confined in an insane asylum. 
However, a steel die was made of his mas- 
terpiece and although the original pin is 
now owned, it is said, by a resident of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., there are copies to be seen all 

ver the country. : 

[he bureau of standards once measured 

iny bit of glass on which was engraved 
the Lord’s Prayer, 57-word version. The 

iniature writing was confined to a space 

\| by .002 of an inch and required a strong 

agnification to read. The extremely small 
size of this engraving can be realized when 

t is considered that if a square inch were 
entirely filled with writing of the same 
size some 20,000,000 words could be in- 
cluded in this space. This is more than 

‘times the number of words in the King 
james version ef the Bible. 

During the war spy messages were written 
on the heads of pins and nails. Thus we 

e that miniature engraving, though it may 

eem a waste of time and effort, has its ad- 
vantages and purposes. Such painstaking 
work was quite the rage in the middle of 
t last century. Many curio collections 

jude products of this craze or fad,-which- 
er one chooses to call it. 


Also in Little T hings 


of a pin. The letters are so tiny that one 
covers but 1/15,840th of a square inch. “So 
small is the engraving,” says one who has 
examined it, “that if the whole Bible would 
be written in the same ratio it would not 
cover more than the space of a square inch.” 
This novelty is owned by a clergyman at 
Winner, S. Dak. It has been exhibited at 
schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try. 

With the aid of a reducing apparatus 
built by Rev. J. G. Crawford, of Sounders- 


. town, R. L, after the design of the original 


Pictures on pin heads are common. Not ’ 


ng ago a Washington resident, a steel 
engraver, carved the likeness of the capitol 
a gold pin. He went into minute details. 
Examining the work under the microscope 
ne can discern not only the columns 
and steps but even the small windows 
nd the statue on the dome. Over the top 
the dome is engraved “United States 
Capitol” while underneath is “1922 Wash- 
ington.” The work had to be done under 
the miseroscope with. tools of diamond 
points. Owing to the great eye strain, the 
ngraver worked only a few hours daily. 
lt took four months to complete the task. 
Portraits of presidents and other nota- 
bles, individually of course, have appeared 
n pin heads. The same, engraver who 
reduced a picture of the capitol to minia- 
ture proportions carved a portrait of the 
late President Harding on a gold pin. Gold 
is used for such work because it gives a 
line polished surface free from grains and 
dents. It takes several days to polish the 
a of the pin before beginning actual 
work, 
‘he Lord’s Prayer has been printed from 
a Single piece of type one-eighth of an inch 
Square cast from a matrix of the same size. 
Even more wonderful than this is a prayer 
in 227 letters engraved on a piece of glass 
So small that the engraving is only slightly 
larger than the space covered by the prick 


“micropantograph” invented by Peters of 
London in 1852, the Lord’s Prayer has been 
engraved on a glass surface so that it meas- 
ures 1/380th by 1/235th of an inch, or the 
89,300th part of a square inch. In other 
words, the prayer could be written on the 











Prof. A. G. McAdie of Harvard university has 
constructed delicate scales on which he can 
weigh a person’s breath, a hair from the eye- 
brow or even a pencil mark. Two pieces of 


aper, one containing writing and the other - 


tank, can be placed on the scales with the 
result that the one with the writing will out- 
balance the other. ‘One signature containing 
nine letters was found to be two milligrams or 
the 15,500th part of a a ounce in weight. 
Eight thousand hairs of the head, is was found, 
Weigh an ounce. 








same scale over 89,000 times in a space one 
inch square. Three of these engravings, 
abreast of each other, could be crowded 
through the eye of an ordinary needle. But 
this is as a billboard to a visiting card as 
compared to others. 


The “Christus de Profundis,” a carving 
of the head of Christ sculptured on the con- 
cave pod of a Florida bean by a prisoner 
awaiting execution in Central America, re- 
ceived considerable publicity in New York 
early this year. It was pronounced the 
“smallest carving in the world” until the 
collection-of the late William E. Curtis, 
newspaper correspondent, revealed two sim- 
ilar carvings from the same sort of bean, 
with the shells forming the frames. One 
showed a head of Christ, somewhat similar 
to the other, and the second represented a 
saint with a child. Mr. Curtis obtained his 
specimens in the same repubiic from 
whence the other is supposed to have come. 


There exists a piece of paper 13 by 7% 
inches on which there are written 1,126,000 
words. It is the work of Kobo Taishi, a 
Buddhist of Japan who lived 1100 years ago. 
It is a copy of eight books of the Buddhist 
bible, and was written by the originator of 
the Japanese alphabet as a sort of penance. 


Miniature writing requires great skill and 
patience. A good penman with a special 
pen should be able to write the Lord’s 
Prayer in a space one inch square. If, how- 
ever, the sides are reduced half an inch in 
length the area is reduced to one-fourth of 
a square inch and the difficulty geometfi- 
cally increased. Now picture the sides again 
reduced, this time to one-eighth of an inch, 
the whole being 1/64th of a square inch. 
This is still too large for. the finest possible 


_ work so 





we shall again limit the sides of 
our rectangle to 1/100th part of an inch, 
This gives us a space 1/10,000th part of a 
square inch. 

Try to form a conception of this small 
space. Now, the shaft of the letter “I” used 
in the printing on this page is over 1/100th 
of an inch in width. Imagine two of these 
letters crossed at right angles. Where they 
cross,'a rectangle is formed having an area 
of about 1/10,000th of a square inch. Fill 
that small space with ‘writing on the scale 
of the size used in one of the smallest en- 
gravings. What_is the result? Why, after 
the Lord’s Prayer has been written therein 


‘we find that only a small part of the 


1/10,000th part of an inch has been used. 
And so we find that there is room not only 
for one prayer but for some 4500 words in 


Here the layman’s conception fails (if 
it has not done so ere this) but mathemati- 
cally the demonstration is quite simple to 
follow. It stands to reason that if the 
smallest prayer measured by the bureau of 
standards occupied 1/781,250th part of a 
square inch it was necessarily 78 times 
smaller than the 10,000th part of an inch, 
hence 78 prayers, with space to spare, would 
be crowded in the rectangle where the 
two letter “l’s” cross. 

Not only does a mechanical instrument 
make it possible to inscribe the Lord’s 
Prayer in a space one-millionth of a square 
inch in area but other apparatus enables 
us to measure correctly down to a millionth 
of an inch. Though the latter requires no 
instruments other than two so-called glass 
“flats” whose surfaces are perfect planes, 
and a fixed or known gage, the process is 
exceedingly difficult to understand and 
could not be explained here. A half century 
ago the test rulings of Fasoldt, Norbert and 
Rogers were well known in the microscopic 
world but are now only preserved in curio 
cabinets. A test ruling consists of from 10 
to 25 separate bands of parallel lines ruled 
in glass, with the space between the lines of 
each two successive bands diminishing grad- 
ually so that while the first band contains 
lines far enough apart to allow only 5000 
of them to an inch, the last band is com- 
posed of 50 or more fine lines so close that 
120,900 of them fill a space an inch wide. 


Once upon a time a writing expert jotted 
down four columns of figures on the edge 
of a cigarette paper. A man we know of 
wrote the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments all in a circle 13/32 of an inch 
in diameter. 

In considering small things we can better 
appreciate, it is interesting to note that a 
Lexington, Ky., man owns a Bible about 
half the size of a two-cent stamp. It has 
520 pages printed in double column. A dic- 
tionary scarcely larger,than a thimble is 
in the possession of a New York woman, It 
contains 14,000 words. What is claimed to 
be the smallest book in the world is on ex- 
hibition at the library of congress. It is a 
copy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Though not large enough to cover a girl’s 
finger nail, it contains 48 pages. 


Even the generally accepted theory that 
the electron is the smallest thing in the 
world is challenged by some. For instance, 
a French scientist claims to have measured 
the “positive core” of the electron and 
found it to be 2000 times smaller than the 
electron which itself has a diameter of 
1/10,000,000th of a millimeter. Others put 
forth the claim that “etherions,” “quantels” 
etc. are still smaller, but we are content to 
side with the masses and stop at the ‘elec- 
tron. If anyone knows a smaller object 
let him prove it. 





A negro, asked what chapter in the Bible 
he liked best, smacked his lips and named 
the one “whar it tells about de 12 opos- 
sums,”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Several hundred letters were received 
calling our attention to this error which 
appeared throughout the country in the 
comic papers. So we won’t mention any 
names. Under “Pa” Perkins’s very nose 
someone is drawing up through a hole in 


ye 








the ceiling a box full of dimes. This is 
being done by means of a steel magnet, and 
although ordinary magnets have no attrac- 
tion for silver it is possible to do almost 
anything with pen and ink. 

Another artist stumped! The way the 
rope is wound round the V-drum of this 
Smith stump puller explains how the 
“power is taken care of by its low-down 
feature,” quoting the Hapgood Co.’s own 





words. In plain English, the rope instead 
of winding and pulling the stump over will 
play a low-down trick and unwind and leave 
the stump just where it is. Still it makes 
it easier for the horses, says F. E. Raasch, 
of Bessie, Okla. 

The gloves in No. 1 are duplicate “rights,” 
says Celeste Beelinger, of Terrell, Tex. 
Surely Montgomery Ward people did not 
intend to advertise “mismates” in their 
catalog. No. 2 shows two right overshoes, 
but one of them is-wrong. Can you see it? 





Frances L. McCutcheon, of Denison, Iowa, 
and Edna Hampton, of Waterflow, N. Mex, 
know a ‘pair of galoshes when they see one. 
The man in No. 3 (you can’t see him) has 
two left feet, says Earl E. Fulton, of Tali- 
hina, Okla. Nos. 2 and 3 were also taken 
from mail-order catalogs. 

A magazine cartoon (No. 1) shows a farm- 
er using a big cradle scythe to mow with, 
but the worst is yet to come—there is only 
one nib on it. Then, too, the fact that it is 
a left hand scythe and the blade is all shot 
to pieces indicates that the artist is the 
hayseed in this case, says W. F. Cady, of 
Harrison Valley, Pa. No. 2 shows another 
left-hand scythe with only one nib. This 
appeared in a Washington newspaper car- 
toon. _O. G. Hild, of Chicago, calls atten- 


UCIT 
tion to No. 3 which is an ad for a combina- 
tion phonograph and radio cabinet. The 
crank is on the wrong side; the phono- 
graph works are on the right. No. 4 shows 
the receiver hook of a telephone on the 
right side, which is of course wrong. Mrs. 
O. A. Johnson, of Minneapolis, found it in 
an ad of a well known tea. In No. 5 we 
have Chief Justice Taft administering the 
oath of office to President Coolidge. This 
appeared in an ad of a prominent neutro- 
dyne radio company which evidently does 
not know that the president did not raise 
his left hand on this occasion. Russell 
Drager, of Monroe Center, Ill., though only 
12 years old, says-when he becomes presi- 



















































dent he’s going to raise his right hand when 
he takes the oath. In No. 6 we are offered 
two garters for 25 cents but we don’t want 
them for they are both “rights” and we still 
boast of one left leg. Woodrow Knight, of 
Hunt, Ariz., saw it in “the Cowboy’s Bible,” 
a mail-order catalog. Myron Beard, of 
Grand River, lowa, says it’s not so bad to be 
skinny but he wouldn’t want a right hand 
on his left arm, like the man in No. 7. Cu- 
pid, in No. 8, has two left feet, says G. F. 
Fenton, of Ballantine, Mont. The man 
carrying the barrel of dishes, in No. 9, 
has two left hands, observes John Kazlow- 
ski, of Methuen, Mass., who took it from 
the comics. The farmer in No. 10 has two 


right hands which is wrong, says John D. 
Frey, of Topeka, Ind., who saw the cartoon 
in a farm journal. 

This picture from what claims to be the 
leading magazine for ladies was sent in 
by Myrtle Hawkins, of Auburntown, Tenn. 
If the shadow of the window sash on the 





side wall is cast by the beautiful moon, 
the shadow is mislocated; it should be on 
the wall opposite to the window. Another 
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MAY 30, 1925 
error—the shadow is of a window both 
sashes of which are closed; compare the 
window and the shadow—does a shadow of 
doubt remain? 

R. H. Clark, of Coldwater, Kans. found 
in the comics a good laugh on th 


e@ car- 
toonist. In the first picture the little lad’s 




























weight is shown, but in the second picture 
the scales do not register any weight at all. 
Maybe it’s because the little boy turned his 
back on the dial. 

You’d think a college publication would 
know better than be guilty of such an error 
as R. W. Legge, of Gasport, Ind., points out. 
What is supposed to represent a safety 











valve is a common steam whistle gone bad. 
Steam does not come out of the top of a 
whistle as here shown but from an orifice 
around the edge of the cup-shaped part of 
the whistle, Mr. Legge comments. 

An ad in a Pennsylvania farm magazine 
showing a thresher in operation contains 
two grievous errors, says Geo. M. Seigworth, 
of Strattonville, Pa. For one thing the 





motor belt is not crossed, so either the 
motor or the separator is running back- 
ward. Also the men are sacking grain from 
the front instead of the side or rear. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENT FOUND 


The first clergyman to be regularly or- 
dained in America was Rev. Justis Falck- 
ner. He was ordafned in Philadelphia, in 
1703. A copy of the original papers was 
made and filed away in the archives of the 
Old Lutheran Church in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Then the original papers disappeared. 
All hopes of ever finding them were given 
up. A special trip was made to Holland in 
1903 to get a photographic copy of the copy 
there. This was the only record church 
historians had of the first American ordi- 
nation until the original papers were found 
recently in a heap of rubbish in St. James’s 
Lutheran Church, New York. Besides this 
important document, other important 
church papers, sought for years by church 
historians, were found, covered with dust, 
in a drawer filled with ancient Christmas 
tree ornaments in St. James’s Church. 





After all, love is probably nothing but a 
chemical reaction. But aren’t the labora- 
tory experiments interesting ?—Judge. 
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In the early days, even centuries before 
the Eastern world knew of the existence of 
the Western world, the Orientals scraped 
sulphur from the sides of volcanic mount- 
ns. Sinee then sulphur has always had 


portant uses and today it ts used in 
ictically every important manufacturing 
ess. It is employed in the making of 


lass, paint, paper, fertilizer, rubber, cloth, 
ins 


ct exterminators, galvanized iron, ex- 


plosives, fire extinguishers, soap, ice, clean- 
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“The Gold of Sicily” 


fluids, plaster paris, matches and is in- 
pensable to the druggist and to the mo- 
picture industry. Sulphuric acid is also 
e from sulphur. 

\Vhen pure, sulphur is odorless and taste- 
. is insoluble in water and is nearly 
e as heavy as water, It is volatilized by 

it, burns a blue flame and emits suffocat- 
fumes of sulphurous acid. It is a non- 


conductor of heat and electricity. One of 


pl 


f 


C 


most common- forms of sulphur is 
wers of sulphur.” This is purified sul- 
r which has been reduced to a powdery 
m. Roll or stick sulphur, sometimes call- 


brimstone, is refined sulphur cast in’ 


ds. In Sicily, just south of Italy, 95 
ent of the world’s sulphur was supplied 
| the time of the World war. Now, 


Sulphur Flos Many ; Uses - 





however, America leads in the production 
of sulphur with approximately a million 
and a half tons annually, as compared with 
Sicily’s output of 200,000 tons. America 
is also the world’s greatest sulphur con- 
sumer. 

Ancient methods of extracting the ore 
are still employed in‘Sicily. The bluish- 
gray ore is mined in the old way and 
thrown into kilns in the hillsides and 
lighted and allowed to melt itself with its 
own heat. Children, many of them of ten- 
der years, spend long hours in these mines 
digging and carrying sulphur in heavy 
baskets. When the hillside kilns have burn- 
ed for 24 hours they are opened and for four 
days the liquid sulphur drains off into 
molds which turn out blocks of crude sul- 
phur. Each kiln is said to yield about two 
and a half tons of sulphur. The blocks are 
then shipped to refineries and the kiln 
smoke, which is piped to high chimneys, 
yields, when condensed, “flowers of sul- 
phur.” 

America, by the application of machinery, 
has been able to outstrip Sicilian produc- 
tion. During the Civil war oil prospectors 
accidentally discovered a sulphur bed for- 
mation in the Gulf coastal plain and Her- 
man Frasch, an engineer, later introduced 
the use of the “triple pipe well” for extract- 
ing the ore. By this method or process 
sulphur is produced with minimum cost at 
maximum efficiency. Water at 325 deg. 
F. is forced down one pipe to the sulphur 
bed. The hot water melts the sulphur. 
Then hot air under pressure is forced down 
a second pipe. This air forces the molten 
sulphur up the third pipe from which it 
runs out on the ground only to return to its 
crystal state. However, all mining hazards 
are eliminated. The principal developed 
sulphur bed in this country extends from 
Belle Isle, La., to Big Hill, Tex., a distance 

of 225 miles. Between these two points 
enough sulphur has been found to supply 
the world. And the amount of undiscovered 
produet is incalculable. 
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New “Flying Dutchman” Roves Seas 


Like the “Flying Dutchman” of nautical 
nd a 200-foot British schooner seems 
tined to sail on forever. This boat of 


920 tons, formrerly known as the “Governor 
Pp 


irr” but now as the “hoodoo derelict still 
it,’ set sail from Ingramport, Nova 
tia, in September, 1923, bound for Buenos 
s with a cargo of lumber. No sooner 

| she cleared port when she encountered 
vere storm. Her captain and one of her 
were washed overboard and her main 
mizzen masts were splinterd. For six 
she floundered helplessly Then 200 


miles off Halifax she was sighted by the 
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t tailed the loss of 23 lives. 
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Clock’s Untimely Death 


Several years ago a boat sank in the 
Mississippi river and many people 
were drowned. The clock from that 
boat was transferred to the Norman 
also plying the Mississippi. The 
clock again proved to be the jinx, for 
the recent sinking of this ship en- 
When it 
was announced that the demon clock 
would be used aboard the Choctaw, 
another Mississippi river boat, the 
crew who knew the clocks dark past 
were alarmed and threatened to 
strike. So to appease the supersti- 
tious crew the clock was thrown into 
the river, this time to. stay. 











American steamship Schodack. The sur- 
viving members of the crew were taken off 
and she was left to drift. 

The captain of the Schodack made a re- 
port of the incident to the U. S. coast guard 
officials whose duty it is to keep the sea free 
of derelicts. A search was made but the 
Governor Parr could not be found. A month 
later, however, she was sighted by a Cana- 
dian steamer and an attempt was made to 
bring her in but a storm blew up and the 
Canadian ship had to cut loose to save her- 
self. The next attempt to bring her in was 
made by the U. S. coast guard cutter Tampa. 
But after towing the derelict over 130 miles 
toward Halifax the Tampa’s oil ran low an 
it was necessary to cut loose. Governor Parr 
again went her own way. 

By August of last year she had zigzagged 
across the Atlantic. She was sighted often 
but until then no attempt had been made to 
destroy her. A crew from a British ship 
sighted her off Portugal, boarded her, found 
her dismasted, filled with water, awash mid- 
ship, and set her afire. This should have 
been her end but it was far from it. A few 
days later she was sighted by a Spanish ship 
further down the Portuguese coast with the 
fire extinguished. For a long time after 
this there was no trace of Governor Parr 
and it was thought certain she had either 
sunk or run ashore. Recently, however, 
word came from a steamer cruising off the 
coast of Africa that the Governor Parr was 


DREAMLETS ff 


box of twenty-five fresh, mildly delightful panatella- 
shaped DREAMLETS, wrapped in tin foil and as fresh 
when you get them as when they left our factory—all for $1. 
The greatest smoke value ever offered, every one 4& 
luscious long-filler smoke! No book-keepers, no road-men, 
no overhead, all our costs go into high quality tobacco 
—you get the benefit. Many enthusiastic smokers claim 
them the equal to !0c cigars, others prefer DREAMLETS 
to any, &nd re-order continually. Try them—send 
dollar today. You'll like them! 

PENN CIGAR COMPANY 

2940 Penn. Ave., 


Division P-2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Subscription Solicitors 
or any one desfrous of taking up this pleasant and 
lucrative work should get our proposition to local 
agents. You can easily add to your income by devot- 
ing @ part of your spare time to our interests. The 
Pathfinder is so well known all over the land that we 
feed a representative in every locality to take both 
new and renewal subscriptions. We pay very liberal 
cash commissions and aid you in every possible way. 
Free samples, expiration dates and names of presen: 
subscribers, order blanks, etc. Write today giving 
territory you wish to cover. No competition. We 
give our workers exclusive territory rights and protect 
your interests. Address 


{| The Pathfinder, Agency Dept. Washington, D. C. 














SHIRT MANUFACTURER, established fifty years, service, 
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WR FOR SAMPLES. Cc. M. care VREDENBURGH- 
YY CO., 171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Not Responsible for Other “Pathfinders” 








The Pathfinder Publishing Co., of D. C., 
gives notice to the public that its sole activity is the 
Pa no connec- 





still afloat. Superstitious sailors think this 
“hoodoo” derelict will float on forever. 
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tag h grade collars; “Two-in-One”; 

on both sides, for only twenty- 
= cents. Reversible;—when one side is 
soiled, turn it and you have a brand-new 


collar. When both sides are soiled—throw 
it away! No laundry cost or bother. 


“Linene” Reversible Collars set anew 
standard and a new economy in collars. They're 
always comfortable always neat in appearance 
and correct in style—and they're certainly money 
savers, 


TRIAL OFFER Send us 25 cents (prefer- 

ably in stamps) with your name, and address and 
size collar wanted. We will send you a special 
trial package of five Improved “Linene” Reversible 
Collars—Van Dyck ~~ A medium height, dressy, 
comfortable collar, Try it—Now! 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
Dept. 59-D Boston, Mase. 

















$ Dollar Day at Pathfinder $ 


i A DOLLAR BILL WILL DO—WE TAKE THE RISK 


Week! ° 
peaper's Weeks ne $1 Christian Herald,6 mos. sii 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


Capper’s Weekly, 6 mos. 
Am. Needlewoman, ( yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


mg & Fireside, 33. $1 





The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 

The ee 6 mos. $1 
McCall's, 

‘People’s =} Tal, 1 & 
The Pathfinder, 6 Mg $1; 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $13 
Am. Mecdiowomes, | 1 ; 
Good Stories, | yr. People’s P: Mo. a 

The Pathfinder, 4 ‘mos. The sehold Guee a, tye =e, 


. Needlewoman, | 4% me xz 
The Pathfinder, @ mow pome e ait 
McCall’s, 6 mos. $ijtice ousehold Guest, 1 yr. 
People’s Home Jni.,6 mo. earth & Home, | yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 
Cut out this adv., check the club wanted, and mail with 
dollar bill. Prices not good outside 48 states. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. @ 
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Sell Us Your Spare Time for Cash 


Make $130 moeehly oe selling only one “ policy a day! 
Policy pays eatu and $25 weekly for sickness 
or injary . Total cost $10 Came Easy to sell with 
our ““Direct-By-Mail” plan. 


Underwriter, 711 Bonnell Building, Newark, N. J. 
some easy, extra 


FORD OWNERS 020 oi: 


@ week—get the 0 agency for new Ford Automatic Timer and 
Can't be beat. Low in price. Whirlwind 
seller. cial price $ sample to agents. Write Dept. 27, 

AUTO SUN St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


$ CO., 853 W. 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 


PAT E ty T BLANK” and free Guide Books 


before disclosing inventions. Send modelor sketch and descrip- 
tion of your invention for Inspection & Instructions Free. T= 
Reasonable. Victor J. s & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D 


selling — Groom, the Perfection Hair 

— ing. Everybody wants smooth, shin- 
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X-Ray Photos by Wire 

Recently an x-ray photograph of .a hu- 
man hand was sent by telephone from New 
York to Chicago in seven minutes. It was 
returned to New York nine hours and seven 
minutes later by airmail. According to ex- 
perts, this marks an important forward step 
in surgical work, because it will make it 
possible for a specialist in a distant city 
to diagnose cases from x-ray photographs 
sent to them by wire. 


Chemists Fight Rust 

Strange as it may seem, rust is still one 
of the baffling problems of science. The 
American Chemical Society has been giving 
it serious consideration. Some time ago 
a large manufacturing company offered a 
prize to the members of high-school classes 
in chemistry for the best method of com- 
bating corrosion of boilers. Not a single 
boy or girl entered the contest. The fact 
is the greatest chemists in the country have 
been unable to suggest a satisfactory meth- 
od of preventing rust. 


Why Cat Lights on Feet 

Why does a cat always, or at least nearly 
always, alight upon all fours when it falls? 
A Dutch scientist, Prof. Magnus, has been 
trying to answer this question satisfactor- 
ily. Nearly all of us have some time in our 
lives made the experiment of turning a cat 
upside down and dropping it to the ground 
to see it right itself while falling and then 
land on its feet. And the cat doesn’t seem 
to mind much. It is conscious of the fact 
that it has the odd ability to change the 
direction of its body while falling. Prof. 
Magnus says it is purely a mechanical or 
reflex action which the cat performs just 
as unconsciously as we close our eyes when 
somebody suddenly makes a pass at us. By 
performing an operation on a cat’s brain 
Prof. Magnus was able to deprive the cat 
of its ability to perform any conscious 
action whatever. When the cat was tossed 
in the air it fell on all fours just the same 
as it did before the operation. 

Fish Which Resemble Horses 

The sea horse, according to mythology, 

was a huge monster of the deep with a head 








Tut’s Undertaker Scored 


King Tut’s undertaker is a much 
overrated man, according to Dr. Jer- 
ome Alexander, a New York chemist, 
who. has spent much time studying 
embalming methods and has made a 
special study of the method used by 
the ancient Egyptians. “If the skill- 
ful American embalmer did his work 
in the manner the Egyptian under- 
taker did,” says Dr. Alexander, “he 
would not stay in business very long.” 
In ancient Egypt the corpse was kept 
for about three months and then dip- 
ped in a salt solution. Then it was 
wrapped in many layers of cloth and 
sealed in at least three cases. The 
mourners could inot see the body, but 
instead were compelled to look at a 
likeness of the deceased painted on 
the outside of the case. “Compare 
that with our modern methods,” says 
Dr. Alexander. “Any skillful under- 
taker can make a corpse assume a life 
like expression. The body can be 
viewed by relatives. The skillful 
undertaker does a better job in three 
hours than the Egyptian did in three 
months.” 














and fore parts like a ‘iis and a tail like a 
fish or whale. In ancient sculpture and 
paintings the sea horse was commonly rep- 
resented fs attached to the chariots of 
Neptune or the Tritons. Of course no such 
creature ever existed. But there are many 
species of fish which slightly resemble 
horses. Technically they are called “Hippo. 
campi.” 

Instead of being huge monsters the real 
sea horses are only little fish measuring 
from two or three to five or six inches ip 
length. Their most usual habitat is the 
Mediterranean sea and the Atlantic ocean, 
The head of this curious species of fish re. 





Sea Horses of the Deep 


sembles that of a horse, and when the 
creature swims the head is held nearly up- 
right. It does not guide itself by its tail 
after the manner of most fish, but instead 
guides itself by two fins back of the head. 
The tail is prehensile, that is, the fish can 
take hold of any small object and remain 
suspended. The fish is covered almost 
entirely with rough, bony plate-like struc 
tures. 

In constructing the eyes of the sea horse 
nature made a radical departure from the 


general plan of such mechanisms. The eyes 


of this creature do not move in unison as 
they do.in ordinary animals. Each eye can 
be moved independently of the other. Thus 
the sea horse can look in opposite directions 
at the same time. But perhaps the most 
curious thing about the sea horse is the 
manner of rearing the young. On the male 
is an abdominal pouch in which the young 
are hatched and nourished for a time. 


Missing Explorer Found 

Capt. George H. Wilkins, who was a 
member of the Canadian arctic expedition 
and biologist of the Quest expedition to the 
antarctic, has been missing since last 
November when he was at Crocodile Creek 
in Arnhem Land, Australia, on his way 
around the Northwest coast. He has just 
been heard from. He recently passed 
through Townsville in Queensland on his 
way to Brisbane. Only a short time ago 
Capt. Wilkins’s brother petitioned the Aus- 
tralian government to send out an expedi- 
tion to search for the missing explorer. 


Testing Memories of Worms 

The ordinary earthworm has a memory 
which can be trained. This is shown by 
recent experiments. A large number of 
worms were put in a passage shaped like 
the letter “T.” The entire passage was 
covered with glass, making it possible to 
observe the movements of the worms. 
When the worms came to the parting of 
the ways about half of them turned to thé 
left and the other half to the right. 

The apparatus was then arranged so that 
the worms which took the left-hand route 
received a shock of electricity. At first the 
shock seemed to have no effect on the 
worms, but after it had been repeated sev- 
eral hundred times all the worms took the 
right-hand route. Later the shock was 
given to the worms as they started into 
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|Z Do Animals Have Souls? 








George Bernard Shaw suggests that even 


a beetle may have a soul. But G. K. Ches- 


terton, the British writer, disagrees.- “Our 
for animals,” he says, “should be one 
of thing and our love for man another.” 
, an article in an English magazine Shaw 
“What is the soul? Unless it is a 
necific acquisition, like a spine, appearing 
certain stage in evolution, it is difficult 
egard it a8 exclusively a human charac- 
ristic. However, there is nothing unreas- 
ble or improbable in this view, and it is 
ed a common view among us. The line 
iraws may be drawn lower down to in- 
le dogs, or even beetles.” 
Chesterton replies: “Our love for animals 
hould be a real and beautiful thing, as 
it was in St. Francis of Assisi, but in a dif- 
ferent category and on a different plane 
from our love for men. There enters in the 
case of man an element of serious spiritual 
sympathy and résponsibility that does not 
exist in the case of a dog or a horse, still 
less the mongoose or hyena. We do not 
even know the hyena desires eternal life. 
Iam content to leave the future of creatures 
so mysterious to their Maker. In other 
words, I have considerable more hope for 
animals than most modern people.” 
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the right-hand passage. They learned to 
hift to the other passage in only about 
60 trials, which shows that the memory of 

arthworm can be trained to some ex- 
tent at least. An earthworm has no brain 

the ordinary sense of the word. Its 
nervous system consists of nerve centers 
connected by nerve fibers. 


Sensitive Electroscope Invented 


A professor at Chicago university, W. F. 
Swann, has invented a new type of electro- 
scope which may be used to measure the 
quantity of radium in the air. The instru- 
ment is so sensitive that it will detect the 
power to conduct electricity or ionization 
of the air imparted from a single atom of 
radium. At the same time the device works 
with such speed that the reading is obtained 
in less than a second, The electroscope is 
considered especially valuable because of 
he small amount of radium in the atmos- 
P ere. It is said that there is little more 

ian 250 grams—about nine ounces—in the 
atmosphere of the entire earth. 


Scientific Expedition Sails 


\ party of scientists recently sailed from 
Mare Island navy yard in the mine sweeper 
Ortolan on their way to Revillagigedos, a 
group: of four small islands in the Pacific 
south of San Diego, Cal. The party, be- 
sides the crew, consists of seven scientists 
from the California Academy of Sciences. 
(hey have invited two scientists from Mexi- 
co to join them in studying the biological 
nd geological characteristics of the islands. 
Specimens obtained will be sent to the 
N itional Museum in Mexico City and the 

itional Museum in Washington. 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 


Dr. Mangold, a German zoologist, says 
that earthworms make a noise loud enough 

be heard 35 feet away. Their “song” fre- 
quently falls into a “syncopated. rhythm 
tartlingly reminiscent of jazz.” He com- 
pares the worm’s voice with the percussion 
of a tiny hammer on a very thin membrane. 


The German Alpine Club, according to a 
report from Berlin, is planning to send an 
expedition to climb Mt. Everest this sum- 
mer. The party will leave Venice in July 








and intends to attempt to scale the highest 
peak in the world from the Nepal side of 
the Himalayas. However, a permit must 
first be obtained from the British govern- 
ment, 


FORD TIMER 
TROUBLES. 









“If science would take more care regard- 
ing the fundamental needs and sensitive 
spots of human beings,” says Prof. Adolph 
Meyer of Johns Hopkins university, “it 
would gain the confidence of the average 
person—a thing that it has failed to do 
thus far.” 


A TROUBLE-PROOF FORD TIMER 
Entirely new principle. Needs 
no Olle a enti by auto ene NEEDS NO OIL 
asthe most Ford Timer made. 
hink of it! A timer that starts your motor 
a - hotter, surer 





A recent explorer in the Malay peninsula 
found what is known as the vest pocket 
deer. Measured from horn to hoof this 
tiny animal is only seven inches high. 





Several dozen bones of a prehistoric shark 
were unearthed on Solomons Island, Md., 
by Dr. Francis Nicholas, dean of the Mary- 
land Academy of Sciences. He says the 
position of the bones indicates that Chesa- 

bay was not formed at the time of 
the shark’s existence 300,000 or more years 
aga 
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postman. If not all weclaim after 500 to 1,000 
miles, send it back and get your money. i'n 
ee a on ie. 
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2926 Meinecke Ave . Milwaukee, Wis. 





























Electric lamps used In coal mines may 
cause gas explosions just as readily as other 
sources of ignition, according to the bureau 
of mines. The methane found in gassy 
mines, tests show, can be set off by electric 
lamps if the bulb is broken. Therefore the 
bureau intends to insist upon all the for- 
mer cautions in constructing such lamps. 


on all Standard 





USE FOR CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

“That’s the first real use I ever found for 
the Congressional Record,” Judge Meade of 
Kansas City remarked after administering 
an old-fashioned trouncing in juvenile 
court to two small boys who played hookey 
from school. 





AUTO RUNS 57 MILES ON GAL. OF “GAS” 


A new automatic and self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
556 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Dakota, 














with which automobiles have made from 





35 to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It 
removes carbon and reduces spark plug 


NEW VEST POCKET 
trouble and overheating. It can be installed 
by any one in five minutes. Mr, Stransky 


ADDING MACHINE 
wants distributors and is willing to send a ¢ 


sample at his own risk. Write him today. 00 m achine 
Advertisement. 








Factory Price to You 
CORD $527 


This genuine new oe quality cord tire will give 
8,000 to 10,000 miles. cial factory price ae 
your home for only Sor. We specialize on 30x- 
3 1-2 cord tire only and thatis why we can offeryou 
a good first grade cord tire at such a low price. 

Your money will be gladly refunded ff not fully 
satisfied. You can send chéck or m order if 







money + 
Hlere’s money 
aah for special offer. 








you wish for $5.97 plus 63c postage and save the 
Cc. O. D. charges. State style wanted, straight 
side or clincher. 








Beagles wome, =" 116 igsues),,2... $3.25 


States Auto Tire Co., Dpt.15,Westfield, Mass. | Ein order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











a” MAKE YOUR OWN CASING 
REPAIRS THIS NEW WAY 


You can new fix ca betes 0+ Domne ins ees Sige swe ae minutes without heat or equipment 
of any kind besides t furnished a ie kit. Here’s how PLU-GUM_ fixes 

holes. ieouet tn fe Spentll Seats thane with the set the stem of a Plugum. 
the needle through the easing hole starting from the inside as the needle passes 


through 
enw AD, ng up the hole. en the is withdrawn 
rubber springs 





it t into 

the beck evi bole the Plugum stem tightly and making a perfect 
ree wrael ta a. ete. Tho Piugum bead, which is about the sise 
of a Se tenn lays uugly against the inside of the easing and prevents pinching or 
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If parents want to get at the seat of 
trouble in the younger generation, 
spank it! 


Right while we poor devils have to 
get along with $12.98 bargain suits, we 
read in the papers about a “million-dol- 
Jar suit” that Henry Ford has on. 

gq 


WAKE UP, FRANCE! 


Germany, in kicking out the radical 
bloc-ists and mounting the firm rock of 
conservatism, has taken a long step 
forward. On the other hand France, by 
making love to the radicals and com- 
munists and placing her destiny in their 
power, has taken a long step backward. 

It is too bad that France, which rose 
to such heights of courage and sacrifice 
during the war, should have sagged back 
into the bottomless slough of degen- 
eracy. The Germans, though nominally 
the losers in the war, are showing that 
they are a virile, resilient race; they are 
willing to raise children and to work. 
The French make a joke of the family 
life and their low birth-rate shows that 
they are stagnant. It is no wonder that 
they live in mortal terror of the Ger- 
mans—those masterful and pushing 
people. 

The other nations would be glad to 
relieve France of this fear of her neigh- 
bor and inveterate enemy, but the plain 
fact is there is no solution of the prob- 
lem. The Germans are much the 
stronger race, and this basic fact out- 
weighs everything else. France might 
be protected and her safety guaranteed 
by a score of leagues or treaties, but the 
fact would still remain that German 
products and German methods and the 
German birth-rate would eventually 
turn the scale. That is why the case of 
France is so pitiful, and so hopeless. 
The best minds have labored on it for 
seven years but the basic fault remains 
the same as ever. 


In this matter of taxing bachelors it 
is not clear whether the assessment is 
supposed to be a luxury tax on single 
blessedness or a sort of fine for being 
a slacker. 


It has always been noticed that when 
promoters have a good thing they keep 
it to themselves. But if their under- 
wiking has a poor prospect, or none at 
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all, they sefid their agénts to urge the 
public to take stock. It looks the same 
way with Russia. The soviets seem al- 
together too anxious for other countries 
to get in the boat with them. If they 
had something promising to make Rus- 
sia the greatest and richest country on 
earth they would not be so anxious to 
pass it around. 
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TOO MUCH ECONOMY ? 


President Coolidge by word and ex- 
ample started the whole nation to talk- 
ing and practicing economy. First, he 
startled the public by riding to Chicago 
in an ordinary Pullman instead of using 
a private car. Since then his examples 
of economy have been many and these 
have been multiplied and enlarged by 
the busy newspaper correspondents. 

As the festive Easter.season approach- 
ed and the minds of the frivolous mul- 
titude turned to new clothes the presi- 
dent sent his old hat to be cleaned and 
re-blocked. Later he was reported to 
have bought a new suit after simply 
instructing the salesman to show him 
the $65 grade. He gets his shoes half- 
soled, and Mrs. Coolidge hunts bargains, 
even buying at the “marked down” 
counters. 

In his messages to congress Mr. Cool- 
idge insisted in cutting down expenses 
and saving. His purpose was to reduce 
the national debt, and thus reduce the 
people’s taxes. In the government of- 
fices he called on the officials to pare 
expenditures to the utmost and to re- 
duce the number of employees when- 
ever the business would permit of it. 
His steady program has been one of 
saving for the government, and for the 
taxpayers, as much as possible. He is 
waging arelentless waron extravagance, 

The president’s examples and admoni- 
tion bore good fruit. Economy became 
popular. Throughout the country there 
was a general tightening up of purse 
strings, and a swelling of bank ac- 
counts. Household budgets became bet- 
ter balanced than before. 

But critics began to arise and cry that 
things were going too far. Merchants 
wanted to sell more goods. Manufac- 
turers wanted more orders. Our boast- 
ed “American standard of living” is 
being assailed, they complained. “Hard 
times are brought about by hoarding 
money,” declared the president of the 
Washington Rotary club; “good times 
are the result of spending money.” Mr. 
Coolidge’s New England thrift, it was 
charged, is hurting American industry. 

It is quite true that if all buying 











Vacation finds the congressman doing a little 
home work in preparation for his next sit- 
ting in Schoolmaster Coolidge’s classroom.— 


_ Coliier’s, 
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should be stopped industry would be 
hurt. But nobody suggested stopping it, 
and it couldn’t be done if suggested, 
Hoarding, too, would hurt business, but 
hoarding has not been recommended, 
President Coolidge’s campaign is against 
waste, and nobody can claim that waste 
helps anybody or anything. 

Saving is very different from hoard. 
ing. Saving is the fountain of industry, 
The man who spends all he makes is 
in no position to help along any enter- 
prise. If he gets sick others must help 
him. It was stated a short time ago that 
President Coolidge had 50 shares of 
stock in the U. S. Steel Corp. No doubt 
he has shares in a number of other busi- 
ness enterprises. By using his savings 
in the development of industry he not 
only secures an independent income for 
himself but aids others by helping to 
furnish means of employment. 

It is by economizing and saving that 
the average family succeeds in buying 
a home, or getting a better home. It is 
by avoiding waste that it is able to ac- 
cumulate such pleasure-giving things as 
automobiles, radios, pianos, paintings 
and libraries. It is by building up a 
reserve that parents are able to give 
their children a proper education and 
take occasional pleasure trips. Poor 
families that don’t save cannot have or 
do these things. 

Waste has always been the curse of 
this country. We have wasted our nat- 
ural resources, our time, our health and 
even many of our s*rmons of admoni- 
tion. Let the man who has money 
spend it, but let him spend it well. A 
millionaire might be able to afford to 
pour bushels of gold dollars into the 
ocean, but he should be arrested if he 
did. By pouring them into industry, 
what a difference! 

A dollar well spent adds to our 
wealth; a dollar thrown away detracts 
from it. By saving the price of a new 
hat a man is able to buy a couple of good 
books, a new lamp, or maybe a rug 
for his wife. By saving the millions a 
year wasted by letting farm machinery 
rust farmers could have government 
bonds and superheterodynes. 


q 
GEN. DAWES’S PIPE 


Sometimes in a manufacturing indus- 
try a by-product becomes almost as val- 
uable as the main article. The cotton 
gins used to throw the seed away. While 
Edison was working at something im- 
portant in his laboratory he discovered 
the phonograph accidentally. While 
Newton was loafing and thinking about 
nothing at all he saw that apple fall. 

Which brings us to Gen. Dawes’s pipe, 
that looks upside down but isn’t. They 
admire the general very much over in 
Europe, and, naturally, when a man is 
admired he is imitated, at least in his 
most salient characteristics. That, with 
the general, was-his funny pipe. Now 
all Paris is smoking pipes, and as Paris 
goes so goes France. The pipe of the 
author of the “Dawes plan” is copied as 
widely and enthusiastically as was the 
“imperial,” or pointed beard, of Napo- 
leon III some 60 years ago. 

A concrete proof of this fact is the 
revival at Paris of the trade of the pipe- 
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colorer, or pipe-tamer. For instance, 
when a man get a new pipe and does 
not care to ruin his tongue he takes it 
to the shop to get it broken in. The 
pipe-tamer smokes it until the harsh 
newness and woody taste is burned out 
and the barrel lined with a charred and 
scorified surface which gives it sweet- 
ness. If it is a meerschaum pipe the 
professional smoker undertakes to color 
it, bringing out the proper shade evenly 
and progressively, which requires care 
and skill. 

By smoking hard and carefully the ex- 
pert can color four or five pipes a day, 
and earn afranc. Since he doesn’t have 
much of an appetite after that his living 
is not expensive. The piper-owner, of 
course, furnishes the tobacco. 

In the old days when there were 
several such places in Paris a man could 
get his new pipe broken in for four 
cents, plus the necessiry tobacco. But 
pipes had largely given way to cigars, 
as in this country. Now a decent cigar 
costs at least eight cents, while a good 
pipe smoke may be had for less than 
one. Think of the immense commercial 
and economic importance Gen. Dawes’s 
pipe has been to France! It is only fair 
to add that former Premier Herriot and 
Premier Baldwin of Great Britain— 
pipe-pullers both—helped Gen. Dawes a 
little in bringing back the pipe to pop- 
ularity. 

While this subject is up it should be 
solemnly stated that the manufacturers 
of wooden and brier pipes should be 
punched by the strong arm of the law. 
At least there should be a congressional 
investigation. These pipe makers cover 
the outside of the pipes with a pretty 
varnish, which, of course, is all right. 
But they also apply the varnish to the 
inside of the bowls. 

That varnish, it is clear, is for the 
smoker to smoke, sucking the smoke and 
gases of it into his mouth. It is down- 
right demoniacal cruelty to the victim. 
His tongue soon feels as if it had been 
boiled and then thrust into hot ashes. 
No wonder a smoker hates to break in 
new pipes. They really ought to be 
broken over the heads of the varnishers. 
The sore-tongued pipe men are hoping 
that the president of the senate will look 
into this matter. 


Notwithstanding voluminous claims 
of victories over the Riff tribesmen, 
France’s army, too, seems to be bound 
in Morocco. 


q 
Joseph Wilshire, who started in only 
a few years ago at $7 a week, is now 
the head «f the great Fleischmann Yeast 
Co. There is nothing like working, and 
especially in a yeast factory, to make a 
young man rise. 


q 

Some of the agricultural papers have 
money to waste, even if the agricultur- 
ists haven’t. One of them has just sent 
us an exquisite copperplate engraved 
and embossed communication announc- 
ing that it is 70 years old. If it’s that 
= it should be old enough to know 

etter, 


q 
An Illinois pig has a single head, two 
bodies and eight legs. That’s great— 
only one mouth to feed and twice the 


— 
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usual number of hams, pork chops etc. 
Now if they can only perpetuate the 
breed it’ll help solve the problem of how 
to produce pork at a profit. 


gq. 
Does the rain of laws prevent a 
reign of law? 


THE FIRST AIRPLANE 


A professor of Columbia university 
recently declared the chief lesson Amer- 
ican schoolchildren get from their text- 
books is “national vanity.” Our his- 
tories, he said, give an exaggerated idea 
of the virtue and bravery of our own 
ancestors, and of the evils and cow- 
ardice of men of other countries. 

Dean Inge after visiting and lecturing 
in the United States made a parting 
statement that this country is the hap- 








é _— L 
Peace-time development of commercial avia- 
tion has war-training possibilities. The air 
expressman on the right has just made a per- 
fect delivery of a keg of nails, and the one 
on the left is within a stone’s throw of another 
objective.—Chicago News, 








piest in the world, where, “patriotic 
prejudices apart,” one would perhaps 
choose to live. In a recently published 
book called “The History of American 
Idealism” it is stated that America 
(meaning the United States) put aside 
monarchy, abolished aristocracy, made 
education a privilege and a duty, de- 
mocratized art, and has helped Euro- 
pean nations in their fight for de- 
mocracy. Fine boasting indeed! 

_If it is true that we teach our chil- 
dren that we are the “salt of the earth” 
it is no more than every other nation 
does, It is an international, universal 
practice. It may be silly, but it’s so. 
Those nationals who most criticize this 
thing in us are usually those most guilty 
of the same thing at home. 

In fact, we are probably the least 
guilty in this respect'.among all the big 
nations. Our “national vanity” has 
done us no particular harm, but the lack 
of it often has. 

A shamefully large element among us 
has always preferred Europe to 
America. Our women look to Paris for 
their styles and clothes; our dandies 
worship the London tailors. Our high- 
est-priced stores are always announcing 
“the latest things” from these and other 
European places. Our people are con- 
stantly flocking over there by the thou- 
sands. Europeans seldom come here ex- 
cept on “business.” Some of our big- 
gest writers and artists have deserted 
America for Europe, some of our 
smallest millionaires have traded their 
U, S, citizenship for the privilege of 
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living in Europe, and some of our worst 
idiots look to Moscow for inspiration. 
All of which serves to introduce us 
to the latest outstanding incident of our 
lack of “national vanity.” The whole 
country was shocked and grieved at the 
announcement of Mr. Orville Wright 
that the airplane with which he and his 
brother first flew at Kitty Hawk had 
been promised to an English museum. 


So Americans who want to see, and 
be thrilled at the sight of, the first ma- 
chine that ever flew with a man—one of 
America’s great glories, conceived, de- 
signed and perfected here—must go to 
London. The mute witnesses and ex- 
amples of our great accomplishments 
become a perpetual inspiration to all 
future generations. They are objects of 
national pride and encourage further 
endeavor. 

It is to be hoped that those Ameri- 
cans who, in the future, are privileged 
to look upon the first successful airplane 
in the London museum will be reminded 
that they too may “leave foot-prints on 
the sands of time.” 

Mr. Wright did this thing because he 
was piqued. He became disgruntled be- 
cause the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution is preserving the Langley 
plane, with a placard pronouncing it 
“the first man-carrying aeroplane in the 
history of the world capable of sus- 
tained free flight.” He further charged 
the secretary had aJlowed the Langley 
plane, which had never flown, to be 
taken out by the Curtiss people in 1914, 
to be altered, and actually flown. 

Mr. Wright appears to be perfectly 
right, in spite of the protestations and 
defense of Secretary Walcott. He did 
have a grievance. That was made pretty 
convincing by the solemn statement of 
the National Aeronautic association that 
the Langley plane was “rebuilt” in 1914, 
and that the present label should show 
that fact. Prof. Langley, of course, de- 
serves credit for all he did, and he did 
a great deal, but he never flew the 
plane he worked so hard over. The 
Wright plane did fly just nine days after 
Langley’s plane completed its last trial 
by turning over backwards and plung- 
ing into the Potomac river. Prof. 
Langley was a Smithsonian man of high 
standing, and his work was a Smithso- 
nian enterprise, hence, no doubt, that 
institution’s predilection for him. 


But it is hard to see why Mr. Wright 
felt impelled to send his plane to Eng- 
land. There are hundreds of other muse- 
ums in this country, every one of which 
would have been delighted and honored 
with an offer of. the original Wright 
plane. That precious monument of the 
world’s progress and America’s achieve- 
ment is even worthy of an exclusive 
home of its own. It might well have 
been preserved at Dayton where it was 
built. 

Mr. Wright sends this object of legit- 
imate national pride to England be- 
cause he felt he was not treated right 
by officials of the Smithsonian museum, 
He did it because he was “peeved”; but 
that is a very insufficient, a rather small, 
reason. It is a weakness among us that 
crops out all too often because we have 
not sufficiently developed our “national 
vanity,” 
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Pronunciation of “Houghton” 


Ques. Please tell me how to pronounce 
the last name of Alanson B. Houghton, the 
new ambassador to England—Ans. This 
name is correctly pronounced “How-ton,” 
with the accent on the first syllable. The 
ambassador himself pronounces it that way. 


- When Administration Begins 


Ques. Does a president’s administration 
begin when he takes the place of a de- 
ceased president such as Coolidge filling 
President Harding’s term or not until he 
was inaugurated March 4?—Ans. When a 
vice-president succeeds to the presidency 
through the death of a president his admin- 
istration of office begins just as soon as he 
takes the oath. Coolidge’s administration 
began just as soon as his father, as a notary 
public, administered the oath of office to 
his son. When Coolidge took the oath of 
office on March 4 it was for a new term. 


Direction of Lightning 

Ques. The question has arisen in our 
community as to which way the electric 
current passes through the body of a tree 
when the tree is struck by lightning. Some 
Say it goes upward, others that it goes 
toward the ground. Which is right?—Ans. 
A flash of lightning is merely a large elec- 
tric spark—a vast multitude of electrons 
changing position at the same time. When 
lightning, strikes a tree the electrons are 
moving toward the ground. 


Normal Temperature of Body 


Ques. Does the temperature of a healthy 
person vary any from 98.4 degrees?—Ans. 
The temperature in a normal person moves 
up and down a few tenths of a degree. 


Diet of Worms 
Ques. Does the mole eat vegetable matter 
such as seeds planted in the garden or corn, 
peas and potatoes planted in the field ?— 
Ans. The ordinary garden mole does not 
eat vegetable matter. He lives entirely on 
a diet of earthworms, grubs, caterpillars 

and insects of various kinds. 


Only Americans on Guard 


Ques. On what occasion did Washington 
issue the order, “Put none but Americans 
on guard tonight?”—Ans. There is no rec- 
ord that Washington ever issued this order 
at all, but it is a tradition that he gave this 
order at an especially critical period of the 
Revolution. That it may have been issued 
is suggested by a circular letter which 
Washington sent to his regimental com- 
manders in 1777 regarding recruits for his 
body guard: “You will therefore send me 
none but natives.” A few months before 














Thomas Hickey, a pretended deserter from 
the British army, had tried to poison Wasb- 
ington and had been convicted and hanged. 


Ancient Riddle Solved 
Ques. Please unriddle: Brothers and sis- 
ters I have none, but this man’s father is 
my father’s son—Ans. This is a man 
speaking of his son. 


Election on Sunday 


Ques. I noticed that the recent German 
election was held on Sunday and some years 
ago Mexico held her national election on 
Sunday. Will you please explain why these 
Christian nations hold their elections on 
Sunday?—Ans. They figure that if the elec- 
tion is held on Sunday more persons wil! 
vote and there will be less interruption of 
business. The German constitution pro- 
vides that a national election must be held 
either on a national holiday or on a Sunday. 


Addressing Woman Chairman 


Ques. When a married woman is pre- 
siding over a meeting how should she be 
addressed?—Ans. A woman presiding over 
a meeting should be addressed as “Madam 
Chairman” or “Madam President,” no mat- 
ter whether she is married or unmarried. 


Height of Woolworth Buidling 
Ques. Please tell us what the highest 
building in America is—Ans. The Wool- 
worth building in New York is the tallest 
building in the United States. Its total 


Admirable Crichton 


“The Admirable Crichton” was the nick- 
name of James Crichton, a Scottish intel- 
lectual prodigy who was born about 1560. 
Crichton was also famous for the beauty of 
his person. At the age of 14 he took the 
degree of Master of Arts, and before he was 
20 he was said fo have “run through the 
whole circle of sciences,” mastered 10 or 12 
languages and. perfected himself in all 
knightly accomplishments. 

As a result of a quarrel with his father, 
who had become a Protestant, Crichton 
went to France. According to one story, 
Crichton debated in 12 languages at Paris 
and won an easy victory over the entire 
faculty of the Sorbonne. After that he 
spent a couple of years campaigning in the 
French army. Everywhere he became known 
for his beauty of person, his elegance of 
manners and intellectual accomplishments. 
He astonished the doge and senate at Ven- 
ice.with his eloquence and oratorical grace. 

At Mantua he was appointed tutor to 
Vincenzo Gonzago, heir to the dukedom. 
Here he distinguished himself as a swords- 
man by killing a professional duelist who 
had challenged and killed many of the best 
swordsmen of Italy. His brilliance made 
other men envious and*Crichton is said to 
have supplanted the prince in the affection 
of his mistress. One evening in 1582 he 
was attacked in the streets of Mantua by 
three masked men. The Admirable Crich- 
ton fought so well that the leader of-the 
party was forced to unmask to save his 
life. It was Gonzago himself! 

The Scotchman fell on his knees and 
apologized to his pupil, at the same time 
handing him his sword. But the ungrateful 
prince immediately ran him through with 
it. The name Crichton, sometimes written 
Creighton, is pronounced “Kry-tun,” the 
accent being on the first syllable. “The 
Admirable Crichton” is often applied now 
to any person of unusual or precocious ate 
tainments. 
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The visitor to Sicily, the land of the Black 
Hand, bandits and sulphur, is amazed to find 
humble vehicles known as “carrettas” bearing 
peautiful panels with religious, historical and 
other scenes. The pictures are painted in vivid 
and contrasting colors and are usually well 
executed. These lumbering carts are used for 
hauling passengers and freight. 








height from the sidewalk to the base of the 
flagstaff is 792 feet. It was built by Frank 
Woolworth and was completed in 1913. The 
building, which is used for office purposes, 
contains 57 stories. The upper part of the 
building is in the form of a great steeple 
or tower. With the exception of the Eiffel 
tower in Paris the Woolworth building is 
the highest artificial structure in the world, 


Kaiser Lives at Doorn 


Ques. Where does ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II 
of Germany now live?—Ans. The ex-kaiser 
is now living in a castle at Doorn, a village 
southeast of Utrecht, Holland. 


Height of Mt. Everest 

Ques. Why does our geography give the 
height of Mt. Everest 29,002 feet? Why the 
two feet instead of just 29,000?—Ans. The 
height of mountains is calculated by the 
use of instruments and trigonometry. If 
the instruments are accurate and there is 
no error in the figures the exact height of 
a peak above sea level can be ascertained 
without ever climbing the mountain. If 
afterwards a figure proves to be erroneous 
it is the fault of the instruments or the cal- 
culation, not the method. Mathematicians 
do not give round numbers when they are 
dealing with measurable distances. Prac- 
tically these exact figures are often ridicu- 
lous. 


Woman and Presidency 

Ques. Can a woman be president of the 
United States?—Ans. There is no constitu- 
tional barrier to prevent a woman from be- 
coming president. In the constitution the 
pronoun “he” is used in referring to the 
president, but since we have no personal 
pronoun in the third person singular re- 
ferring to both sexes “he” in such cases is 
interpreted as applying to both sexes. 


The Breeches Bible 

Ques. What is the “Breeches Bible” ?— 
Ans. This translation of the Bible, which 
is more properly called the Geneva Bible, 
was first printed in 1557. It was called the 
Breeches Bible because the seventh verse 
of the third chapter of Genesis runs thus: 
“The eyes of them bothe were opened .. . 
and they sewed figge-tree leaves together 
and made themselves breeches.” 


“T. B.” and “Tuberculosis” 

Ques. Is it proper to use “T. B.” when 
you mean tuberculosis?—Ans. “T. B.” is 
merely a slang abbreviation of tuberculo- 
sis. There is no special objection to using 


it, but it has no literary recognition what- 
ever, 


The “Horse Latitudes” 

Ques. What is meant by “horse lati- 
tudes”?—Ans, The horse latitudes is a 
section of the Atlantic ocean where calms 
frequently prevail. In the olden days of 


ported from New England to the West 





Indies. Often the vessels carrying the 


horses would be unduly detained by the 
calms and it would be necessary to throw 
part of the horses overboard because of 
the water shortage. Hence the name “horse 


latitudes.” 


Pronunciation of “Pianist” 


Ques. Please give the correct pronuncia- 
tion of “pianist”?—Ans. The preferred 
American pronunciation of this word is “pi- 
an-ist,” with both “i’s” short as in “it” and 
with the accent on the second syllable. The 
word is also sometimes pronounced “pee-a- 
nist,” with the first syllable accented, but 
this pronunciation is regarded as affected. 


Col. John C. Coolidge 

Ques. Will you please advise me how, 
where and when John C. Coolidge, father 
of the president, secured the title of colo- 
nel?—Ans. John C. Coolidge received the 
rank of colonel in the Vermont militia while 
serving on the staff of W. W. Stickney who 
was governor of the state from 1900 to 1902, 


Origin of “Yankee” 

Ques. Where and how did the name 
“Yankee” originate?—Ans. The origin of 
this word is obscure. Some say it is a form 
of the Scotch word “yangie,” while others 
maintain it is a form of. “Yonghees,” a 
corruption of French “Anglais” by the Ca- 
nadian Indians. The word “Yankee” as 
applied to New Englanders was in use be- 
fore the Revolution. 


Henry Ford a Mason 
Ques. Does Henry Ford belong to the 
Masonic lodge?—Ans. Yes, he is a member 
of the Palestine Freemason lodge of Detroit. 








Indians Have Full Citizenship 

Ques. Is an American Indian allowed to 
vote?—Ans. Last spring congress passed 
a law granting full citizenship to all In- 
dians. Since the constitution forbids dis- 
criminating against voters because of race 
or color this means that all Indians who 
are qualified in other respects are entitled 
to vote. 








That is the difference between 6% and 
8% on $1,000 invested in a 15-year bond. 


The amount of money safely invested 


each year in first mo real estate 
bonds amounts to hun of millions 
of dollars. The total invested by insur- 
ance companies, banks, trustees and 

rivate individuals extends well into the 

illions. Some get 542%, some get 6%, 
some get 7% and some send their money to 
Florida and get 8%. 





varying degrees of safety. 
Write for Trust Company of Florida booklet ex- 
piaining Florida's five reasons for 8% and safety. 
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How Easy It 
is to Get Your 
First *10,000 


What a difference between buying bonds 
and saving money? Accumulating $10, 

if you go about it scientifically, is only 

as hard as saving $10,000. It takes only 
half as long. Money invested in Forman 
Bonds actually doubles itself in a little 
more than ten years. That is the amazing 
power of 6%% compounded semi-annually. 

It should not take you more than a few 
years to get your first $10,000. Then sub- 
stantial wealth is definitely within your 
oo. The second, third and fourth $10,- 

are still easier. In this way a legion of 
Forman investors, still under age fifty, 
have built up comfortable fortunes from 
surprisingly small beginnings—and in for- 
ty years no Forman investor has ever lost 
a dollar of either principal or interest. 

Be a bond owner. But don’t make the fatal 
mistake of waiting for large lump sums. For 
those who wish to buy bonds out of income 
we have prepared a new book on “The Science . 
of Fortune Building.” You will find the steps 
to $10,000—or $100,000—clearly charted. 
Whatever your income, make this book your 
financial guide. It will put the matter of ac- 
cumulating money on a sure and definite basis. 
A copy will be mailed without cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply send the coupon. 


FREE Ask for Booklet A-27S 
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Cats of St. Ives 


Many queer things may be seen in the 
quaint old fishing town of St. Ives, in Corn- 
wall, England. There men are said to play 
marbles with the zest of schoolboys. In 
the cool of the summer evenings numerous 
groups of hard fishermen gather along the 
broad road-near the harbor where they play. 
Nearly always the players are surrounded 
by large groups of spectators. From this 
famous fishing town comes the old legend 
about the cats of St. Ives. Apparently the 
legend is well-founded for there is no other 
fishing town known to have so many cats. 
As the night’s haul of mackerel, dogfish and 
skate are brought ashore each morning they 
are cleaned on tables placed near the 
water’s edge. During this cleaning process 
is the time all the town cats arrive for their 
breakfast. They have a glorious feed on the 
offal or waste. It is claimed that these sleek, 
well-fed animals delight in romping over 
the sand and in dodging the waves. They 
also catch live fish among the rock pools 
when the tide is out. 


Some Real Tongue Twisters 


You can have lots of fun with your 
friends with tongue twisters. Almost every- 
one has trouble saying: “The old cold 
scold sold a school coal-scuttle,” or “She 
sells seashells -on the seashore.” 

Have them try these: “Surely Suzan 
should suit sly Sam” and “A growing gleam 
glows gaily in the gloaming.” Although 
short they are considered jaw breakers. 

Here are some others: In twisting a twist 
the twister three twins doth entwist. But 
if one of the twines of the twist untwist, 
the twine that untwisteth untwisteth the 
twist. 

Theophilus Thistle the successful thistle 
sifter stuck three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb. Now see that thou 
thrust not three thousand thistles through 
the thick of thy thumb. 

And do you know “how much wood would 
a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck could 
chuck wood”? 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 30 


In solving cross-words you fill in the white parts of 
the square with words according to the definitions given, 
starting with the space bearing the corresponding number 
and going through to the first black space reached or the 
edge of the square. Put only one letter in each space, 
The horizontal words read across to the right and the 
vertical ones down. When the proper words are inse.ted 
they will interlock. 


Submitted by Mrs. Clarence Post, Worcester, Mass. 
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Horizontal: 1—A shelless mollusk, 4— 
Part of a stairway. 8—Liquid food for ani- 
mals. 10—Part of a stove. J!—A label. 
12—A convulsive sigh. 14—Consumed. 16— 


A part of the day (abbr.). 17—Stops, 19— 
A continent (abbr.). 20—Father, 21—A 


ra 








state (abbr.). 23—A comrade. . 24—A con- 
servative in English politics. 25—An is- 
land (abbr.). 26—Pronoun. 29—Same as 


26. 31—Of recent origin. 33—State (abbr.). 
36—Juice of a tree. 38—A boy’s name, 39— 
A quick forward motion of the head. 40— 
The handle of a weapon. 42—An opening in 
the skin. 43—A musical instrument. 44— 
A female domestic animal, 

Vertical: 1—To shut violently. 2—A 
prostrate tree. 3—Direction. 5—Preposi- 
tion. 6—A girl’s name. 7—Fondled ani- 
mals. 8—A heavenly body. 9—A cleansing 
agent... 12—A public way (abbr.). 13— 
Preposition. 15—Tidy. 17—A kind of dress 
material. 18—Booty. 20—Chum. 22—Skill. 
27—Manufactured. 28—A water animal. 
30—Part of an animal. 32—Conjunction. 
33—Above. 34—Prefix meaning out. 35— 
Whatever may be taught or learned. 37— 
To work out with steadiness. 39—Con- 
junction. 41—A president’s initials. 42— 
A state (abbr.). 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 29 
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Lives in “Push-button Ease” 

In his spacious 16-room bachelor apart- 
ment atop his own office building in the 
Wall street section of New York, Henry 
L. Doherty, one of the world’s richest men, 
is said to climb each night into an outdoor 
electrical bed of his own invention. After 
pulling the covers about him, he reaches 
out and presses a button. Presto! the bed- 
room doors fly open and the bed rolls out 
into the sun parlor. He presses another 
button and the doors of the sun parlor 
spring open and the bed rolls out onto 
the sleeping porch. He can conveniently 
put out his light by pushing another button 
an then turn over for a sound sleep in the 
breezes that are wafted in from the ocean 
to the south and east. 

In the morning he awakes, yawns and 
stretches a bit, perhaps shivers a little, 
and then presses another button. Without 
any hesitancy the novel bed rolls through 
the sun parlor for a non-stop trip to the 
warm bedroom. Thus with this “Aladdin’s 
lamp” arrangement he can change clothes 
in a warm room and sleep in the fresh air. 
The switchboard on the bed is part of a 
desk piyoted on the bed post. It is the 
only bed of its kind in the whole world ex- 
cept those which from time to time have 
been used in comic movies. Because of 
his desire to be close to his place of busi- 
ness Mr. Doherty had his electrically effi- 
cient home made on top his office building. 
When office time arrives in the, morning 
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This is @ picture of the man who invented 
the cross-word puzzle. No wonder he’s pleased, 
for he’s made so much money on it that he’ll 
never have to do anything else. 








all he has to do is push a button and an 
elevator takes him direct to his private 
office where he can push button after but- 
ton and call dozens of employees. 

This gentleman of push-button ease and 
wealth at 54 is said to have been a newsboy 
at 10 in Columbus, Ohio, where he was born. 
At the age of 12 he became an office boy 
and at 20 was manager of a public utilities 
company. Then for a number of years he 
was either manager or engineer in many 
public utilities ventures in many states. At 
the age of 35 he had accumulated a million 
dollars with which he organized his own 
company which he still heads. He has in- 
vented many devices for the production of 
oil and gas and is now interested in more 
than 150 companies in the public utilities, 
traction and petroleum fields. 


The Mah Jong Puzzle 
Though this is called the “Mah Jong Puz- 
zie” and is supposed to be played with 
pieces of a Mah Jong set, playing cards, 
dominoes, coins, or, in fact, any similar 
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Arrangement of Board 


6 7 


articles with one face distinguished from 
the other can be used. As will be seen in 
the illustration, a board with seven .spaces 
is used. Copy it on a piece of paper, with 
spaces a little more than large enough to 
accommodate the cards etc. you intend to 
use. Let us assume that cards are being 
used. Place three of them (any suit or de- 
nomination) face upward in spaces 1, 2 and 
3, as shown by A, B and C.. Leave the mid- 
dle space (4) blank. Now place three other 
cards—D, E and F—in spaces 5, 6 and 7. 
Turn these face down. 

The object is to change the positions of 
the cards so that the cards facing upward 
will oceupy the spaces occupied by the 
cards facing downward, and vice versa. 
This can be accomplished by moving and 
jumping, as in checkers, only the card 
Jumped is not removed from the board. 
Only one movement may be made at a 
time and only one jump is permitted at a 
time. To start the puzzle one card must 
be moved, from either end, to the vacant 
space. Now proceed! If you find yourself 
blocked re-arrange the cards and start over 
again, 


This is a very perplexing puzzle. A per- 
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THE PATHFINDER 
son can try it many times and yet not solve 
it. The correct moves and jumps are as 
follows: 3 to 4, 5 to 3, 6 to 5, 4 to 6, 2 to 4, 
1 to 2, 3 to 1, 5 to 3,-7 to 5, 6 to 7, 4 to 6,2 
to 4, 3 to 2, 5 to 3, and 4 to 5. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 277. A gasoline tank that holds 200 
gallons can be filled by one pipe in 15 min- 
utes and emptied by another pipe in 40 
minutes. How long will it take to fill the 
tank if both pipes are opened at the same 
time? Ans. to 276—$882.46. 


A REAL MAHOGANY BRIDGE 


As almost everyone knows, mahogany is 
among the mostly costly woods in exist- 
ence. This tropical material is very seldom 
used in the construction of buildings of 
any kind; its principal use is for high-grade 
furniture. There is, however, one bridge 
in the world made of this wood. The 
structure is located in the Department of 
Palengue, State of Chiapas, Mexico, a dis- 
trict in the extreme southern part of the 
country near the boundary of Guatemala. 
It is constructed entirely of mahogany ex- 
cept for a few iron supports, braces and 
nails that are necessary. The bridge spans 
the Rio Michol river and its total length 
including the approaches exceeds 150 feet. 
It is 15 feet wide. None of the timbers in 
the bridge are sawed for there are no 
sawmills in that region. Instead, all the 
timbers are hewn and split. 


DAWES TO. CAPPER 


“And I'll tell you another thing, Senator,” 
yelled Vice-President Dawes at publisher- 
politician Capper of Kansas, “the man who 
is not seeking office is the man for you to 
beware of.” (Dawes never sought office 
but has been often drafted.) Then he went 
on to tell Capper that the people would 
finally get onto the fact that certain men 
were out for office—any way to get it; 
while other men had higher motives. Why 
does Dawes feel bold enough to challenge 
Capper, a publisher, who reaches 10 or 12 
million readers every week? Isn’t it be- 
cause the radio now reaches nearly every- 
body? Dawes thinks he is on even terms 
with men who own newspapers.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier (Dem.). 

















In every county to give 

all or spare time. Po- 

sition pays $1500 to $3600 

yearly. We train the in- 

all experienced. NOVELTY 
CUTLERY CO., 34 Bar St.. Canton, O 





- Genuine U. S. Navy 


ailor Pants 


Postpaid SAHOO Per 
to You at - PAIR 


Made of the finest quality 
all-wool blue serge 


A practical garment for 
students, boatmen, en- 
gine men—gymnasiums, 
camps, clubs. 

A most extraordinary 
bargain offered at a still 
lower price of -$2.75 
each ‘when ordered in 
dozen lots. 

They are clearing out 
fast. Order today, giv- 
ing waist measure and 
length — short, medium 
or long. 










A. SCHAAP & SONS P-6-35 
394 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed find $.....+se++++ FOP secses pair of U. 8. 
Navy Sailor Pants to be sent to me by Parcel Post 
prepaid. 
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FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
K D K oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 
PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A, WELLS, MINN 
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Find Five Faces 
Surprise Gift 


Yes! Just find five faces in the picture, mark them with a pencil, 
and mail your solution to me along with your name and address 
and a 2-cent stamp. 
easy plan by which 
Grand Prizes on July 31st, 1925. (Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) 
There are special cash rewards, and besides, you get paid in cash 
for everything you do. You risk nothing. Just say: ‘‘Here is my 
solution. Send me your Surprise Gift for which I enclose a 2-cent 
“op a. -2 vesees, my tell me how I can Pa. Frey sy 
ITH bh ene te counts. Write today EB) 
WARD TAVLOR G bend Buy 4136 SPENCER i 


And Get Our 


I will then send you a Surprise Gift and my 


I am giving away an automobile and other 
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» WANTED Cet'1900*2700aYear 


All Postal Salaries Just Raised 


Use coupon before you lose it 
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@ Franklin Institute, Dept. E-176, Rochester, N. Y. 


@ Sirs: —_ me, without charge, (1) sample Railway Mail 
@ Clerk amination questions; (2) tell me how to a 
@ U. 8. Government job; (3) send list of places at which ex- 
aminations will be held and free sample coaching; (4) send 
copy of illustrated book ‘“How to Get U. 8. Government Jobs. 


Travel—See Your Country F NE EET CEO Pe ee ee) Pr POT ee Py ye 
Every Man or W 18 up Should BI eee tahatenetey thems tans nfep coer st 
Mail Couponimmediately @ Address ........5cccccccccesceneeceeneenccscnsceccseeeeceeeens 
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fe tin package enpeains 18" Bis. 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package 
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This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework. 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 
cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article deseribed 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A_ perforated- 
stamped - and - transfer — 
service is ready for your 

We will send American Needlewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year and Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.1 








Woman’s Home Comp-¢9 50 





$1.75 


Here are some clubs :— 
Am. Neediewoman $2.35 Women’s Bowe Oss 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Am. Needlewoman 

Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Christian Herald 
Capper’s Weekly $1.50 le ~ sp ammaa 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 





Splendid Riverview Farm with 
11 Dairy Cattle, Growing Crops 


Corn, potatoes, oats, hay, vegetables; pure-bred Holstein 
bull, pr. good horses, poultry, corn planter, wagons, ma- 
chinery; desirable 8-room home on knoll with views of 
sparkling water and broad fields, 73 acres convenient 
stores, schools, churches; milk collected; 45 acres machine- 
worked, spring-watered wire-fenced pasture, timberlot, sugar 
grove, big orchard apples, pears, Plums, cherries; 50 ft. 


cemented basement barn, running water, milk & poultry 
houses. Bargain for a hustler at $2800, only $800 needed. 
Picture & dotails pg. 55 new 196 


pg. Catalog farm bar- 
gains throughout the East. Free. ROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 255-EA 4th Ave., New York City 

OR EASY TERMS— 


LAND CROP PAYMEN Minnesota, North Dako- 


ta, Montana, Idaho, ae and Oregon. Free 
acgretnee. Sav what state interests yo H. W. BYERLY, 
107, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY There ae par tr ee 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEB 


Your Own Suboartaiben FREE! 


Bend us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
— 2 3 moments to interest Saw * of your friends—they 
ank you for it, and t ou will have saved $1, 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co. WASHINGTON. D. GC. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED sis: 

Wonderful value 
Men's, Women's, Children’s 
shoes direct, saving Wearer over 40%. 72 styles. Experience 
unnecessary. Permanent steadily increasing income. Write today. 


ERS SHOE MFG. CO., 5-390 C St., BOSTON, MASS. 


TOBACCO®: Or Snuff Habit 
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Sect ta Used by cont 
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our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries win- 


AC G E N dows, sweeps, cleans walls, 


scrubs, MARDEN al Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St.,. Fairfield, lowa 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRA DUO 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessities. 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. £42 Attica. N. Y. 


HONEYDEW TOBACCO Mild, satisfying, world-wide rep- 


utation; Nog or mmoming. 
S$ Ibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., es 00. Smoking, a . $1.00; 12 Ibs., $2.00; 
(BENTSVILLE, 








samples, 25c. . PAU NEWT 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO. Chewing, five pounds $1.50, ten $2.50. 
Smoking, five pounds $1.25, ten $2. Pipe Free. Pay when received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Kentucky Farmers Asso.. Paducah, Ky. 


Homespun Tobacco Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 lbs. $2.50. Smok- 
ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; 101bs. $2. Pay when ree 
jucah, 


ceived, pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, Pad le 


The hehe i RS $2. 6S 
Send order to THE Hon Washington. . D. 
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Caring for Dairy Sires 


Good sires are essential to dairymen and 
the proper care of them is necessary when 
high-producing herds are to be built up. 
Because of their temperament, dairy bulls 
are often difficult to handle. Consequently 
they do not always receive the proper ex- 
ercize, care and management. Many val- 
uable bulls are rendered useless in this way. 
The importance of exercize is often over- 
looked. Evenafter their value has been proved 
they are found to be sterile or slow breeders, 
due largely to close confinement. Regular 
exercize helps keep the bull in condition 
and almost any method that will make him 
take it is satisfactory. The all important 
thing is to have him get it. A large and 
roomy pen is all that is needed to make 
some bulls take sufficient exercize, but 
others are lazy and have to be forced. 

All sires should be so fed and cared for 
that they maintain their activity and 
healthy, vigorous condition. Some farm- 
ers give them spoiled or musty hay and 
waste feed left by other animals, but this 
is poor practice. It is just as necessary to 
give bulls good feeds as it is cows. The 
amount of grain to feed dairy sires varies 
from four to 10 pounds, depending on size 
and condition of the animal and the kind 
of roughage given. A grain mixture recom- 
mended by the U. S. department of agri- 
culture consists of three parts of ground 
corn (by weight), two parts of ground oats, 
two parts wheat bran and one part linseed 
meal. Ground oats are considered espe- 
cially valuable for bulls. The legume hays, 
such as alfalfa, clover, soy bean, cow pea 
etc., are excellent roughage and should be 
fed liberally. If the non-leguminous rough- 
ages, such as timothy, corn silage, fodder 
etc., are fed, a grain mixture higher in pro- 
tein should be used. Also, dairy bulls 
should get plenty of water. They should 
be watered at least once a day during the 
winter and twice a day during the summer. 








Efficiency in Housework 

Girls enrolled in the home economics de- 
partment of the University of Chicago are 
being taught how to be cheerful housewives 
by applying “job analysis” to their house- 
hold affairs. The teaching is based on the 
fact that the average housewife wastes 
more than half her time in doing things the 
hardest way—in failing to size up the job 





and tackle it in the proper manner. The 
girls are taught to wash windows for inp- 
stance. Five cleaning fluids or compounds 
are used. One student times the workers 
with a stop watch. According to the tests, 
alcohol can be applied in four seconds and 
requires five seconds to dry, which is the 
shortest time recorded. Another test shows 
that it is possible with a wire brush with 
long bristles to clean a pound of potatoes 
in 12 seconds, while cleaning the same quan- 
tity under running water requires 5) 
seconds, 


Prevent Forest Fires 
The U. S. forest service has prepared six 
rules to observe in preventing forest fires, 
They are as follows: 
Matches—Be sure your match is out; 
break it in two before you throw it away. 


Tobacco—Be sure that pipe ashes and 
cigar or cigarette stubs are dead before 
throwing them away. Never throw them 
into brush, leaves or needles, 


Making camp—Before building a fire 
scrape away all inflammable material from 
a spot five feet in diameter. Dig a hole in 
the center and in it build your camp fire. 
Keep your fire small. Never build it against 
trees or logs or near brush. 


Burning brush—Never burn brush or 
trash in windy weather or while there is the 
slightest danger that the fire will get away. 

Breaking camp—Never break camp until! 
your fire is out, dead out. 


How to put out camp fire—Stir the coals 
while soaking them with water. Turn small 
sticks and drench both sides. Wet the 
ground around the fire. If you can’t get 
water stir in dirt and tread it down until 
packed tight over and around the fire. Be 
sure the last spark is dead. 


How We Spend Our Time 

“Eighteen years in work,” says President 
Jesse Chapline of LaSalle Extension uni- 
versity, “is the average total for a man 70 
years old in the United States. Twenty- 
three years of sleep is the largest item in 
a life of three score years and ten. Eating 
takes five year; dressing, including wash- 
ing and shaving, three years and three 
months; school and study, two years; play, 
three years and nine months; entertain- 








What Now the Busy Bee’s Exposed? 


Ever since we were kids we have had the 
“busy bee” held up to us as a model of 
industry. Sometimes, we frankly admit, 
this got on our nerves, because we always 
“suspicioned” that the bee didn’t do half as 
much as she let on she did. Now a bunch 
of experts of the department of agriculture 
come along and partly confirm our theory. 

These experts asked themsélves: “Just 
how busy is the busy bee anyhow? It would 
be a good trick to pin her down to a test 
case and see how much she does.” They 
made a large number of “gates” through 
which but one bee could pass at a time. 
In passing in or out of a gate the insect’s 
weight caused an electrical contact to be 
made which operated a recording mechan- 
ism. This way they could tell how many 
bees worked out from the hive, how long 
each trip took, what time of the day and 
what seasons of the year the trips were 
made and how large each load was. 

Miss Bee (the worker never marries) did 
not measure up after all to be such an in- 





dustrious individual. Indeed, if we might 


so speak of a lady bee, she turned out to 
be somewhat of a slacker. During the tests 
2,434,000 bees left the hive. Over three per 
cent of these never returned. On an avet- 
age it was found that a bee makes 31 trips 
in a lifetime. The length of the trips 
ranged from eight minutes to an hour and 
54 minutes, depending on the honey flow. 
But even in the best honey season the bees 
spent more of the day in the hive than out. 
The committee of experts reported as 
follows: “From conclusions which the fig- 
ures would seem to indicate, the fame of 
the ‘busy bee’ must rest upon her ap- 
pearance of busyness only and not upon 
the size of the pile of honey she leaves to 
her heirs: For, if we multiply the weight 
of the average load carried by a bee by the 
number of trips she makes in her liietime, 
it will be seen that individually she is of 
small importance. Her lifetime accumula- 
tion of nectar amounts to but eight-tenths 
of a gram. At this rate of production it 
would require the work of 567 bees for a 
life-time to produce a pound of nectar.” 
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portly Lady, to Farm Hand—Can I go through 
this gate to get to the farmhouse, 

Farm Hand-—Why, of course; a load o’ hay 
went through this mornin’.—London Humorist. 








ments, a year and a half; reatling, seven 
vears; sickness, a year and three months; 
riding and walking, two and a half years; 
idling, two years and nine months.” These 
of course, says President Chapline, are gen- 
eral averages covering millions of men. 
“Some individuals sleep less, play less and 
work more. A slight shift in position in the 
column of averages makes a great difference 
in the quality of the life represented. One 
per cent in a column of 70 years taken from 
the idling total and diverted to study might 
make the difference between a successful 
man and a failure About six per cent of 
the average life is devoted to learning. 


Creosoting Fence Posts 


It is a good idea to treat home-made fence 
posts with coal tar creosote in order to 
preserve them. Untreated ash, aspen, bass- 
wood, black walnut, box elder, burr oak, 
butternut, cottonwood, hard maple, hickory, 
honey locust, elm, red oak, soft maple, white 
cedar, white elm and willow will ordinarily 
last only from three to eight years, but ac- 
cording to the Iowa Homestead, these 
woods when treated will give service for 25 
and even 30 years. Furthermore, one can 
use smaller treated posts than it is practical 
to use when left untreated. 

Coal tar creosote costs about 30 cents a 
quart so an average treatment means an 
expenditure of 15 to 20 cents a post. As an 
untreated willow post, for instance, will 
last less than five years it can be readily 
seen that the expense is made up in the 
end. Of course, most bought fence posts 
are already treated, so it does not pay to 
treat them. 


Vitamins and Animal Fecundity 


Poultrymen have long know that healthy, 
vigorous parent stock is essential for the 
production of a high percentage of fertile 
eggs. Tests made at the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station indicate that the ration of the 
hen is also a factor of great importance. 
When pullets were fed largely on white 
corn which is deficient in fat-soluble vita- 
mins only about 15 per cent of the eggs 
produced hatched—an extremely low hatch- 
ability. When the birds were fed yellow 
corn instead of whité the eggs’ fertility at 
once increased to nearly 24 per cent. By 
adding other feeds rich in vitamins to the 
rations the same hens produced eggs 53 
to 62 per cent of which hatched. The ne- 
cessity for vitamin-bearing feeds seems to 
be especially great toward the end of the 
laying season as at that time the supply 
of vitamins stored in the hen’s body is 
pretty well depleted. 

Drs. Herbert Evans and K. S. Bishop of. 
the University of California found that rats, 
though healthy and well fed, are invariably 
sterile unless given food which supplies 
a certain principle or vitamin. In their 
experiments they discovered that the ani- 
mals remained perfectly sterile when fed 
on the ordinary laboratory diet embracing 
the essential food elements and an ample 
supply of the growth-producing vitamins, 
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A and B. With the addition of fresh lettuce 


or alfalfa leaves, fresh meat, egg yolk or | 


the germs of wheat kernels to their ration, 
however, they immediately became produc- 
tive. The experimenters are convinced that 
these foods contain a vitamin separate and 
distinct from the three heretofore definitely 
recognized, namely: fat-soluble A, essential 
to the growth and development of young 
animals; water-soluble B, preventive of 
beri-beri, and C, the anti-scorbutic vitamin. 
They have named the new vitamin “factor 
X.” Animal husbandry experts of the U. S. 
department of agriculture believe that the 
lack of factor X in the rations of cattle 
may. have been responsible for puzzling 
cases of infertility noted in these animals. 
They are planning to investigate the matter 
chesengaly at the government experimental 
arm, 


No Slams Intended 


In the summer time especially it is very 
handy to have some arrangement for keep- 
ing the door open, so that it will not be 
constantly blowing shut. There are various 
devices on the market for this purpose, but 
none of them are much better than a 
simple little holder that anyone can make 
in a few minutes at home, 

Take a short piece of wooden barrel hoop 
—say about eight inches in length—being 
careful to select one that is not too stiff 
and that has some spring to it. Smooth 
this all off nicely, rounding the ends, and 
then cut a shallow notch in the middle of 
the convex side of the wood, just wide 
enough for the bottom of the door to fit 
into. If you don’t want to cut this notch 
you can drive a couple of round-headed 
tacks or short nails into the wood and they 
will serve the same purpose, though the 
notch is better. 

Then if you want to make an extra good 
job of it you can drive a round-headed tack 
on the under side of the holder at each 
end, to bear on the floor, or you can cover 
the ends of the holder with pieces of cloth, 
to make more friction, if the holder is to 
be used on a smooth floor. 

The holder is simply placed on the floor 
and the door is opened and swung round 
till it snaps into the notch in the holder. 
When you want to close the door you bend 
the holder down with your foot until it 
releases the door. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him; but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it—Proverbs 11:26. 
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Your Coat and 


Mail vest or sample. We im. 

mediately send our sample 

and price for your approval, 

If satisfactory, forward 

measurements, and we will ship special 

made-to-your-measure trousers to you. 
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Mend it quickly, easily 





wA the magic Mending Fluid that has 

os lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women, Better than sewing. All 

kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 

linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 

ly repaired. Can be washed, bofil- 


ed, and itroned—things mended 
AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend 
quick and easy seller. 4. Simple instructions for using 
Big profits, Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 
for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


, The National Weekly, famous for stories, pictures 
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se ALL FOUR ONE YEAR—i28 BIG ISSUES 
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American Need oman 
Farm & Fireside $2.80 
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THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Pathfinder’s Best Offer 


No one thing arouses more interest, provides more satisfaction 
and entertainment in the home circle than good reading. The 
Pathfinder is the one necessary magazine but should be supple- 
mented by story and home magazines, and we are pleased to 
recommend to our thousands of friends as worth-while publica- 
tions the Woman’s Home Companion for the women of the 
household and Collier’s for unusually attractive stories, pictures 
and special articles. 
tive editorial program for 1925 and to enable you to enjoy them 
we make these. greatly reduced combination prices: 


Woman’s Home Compe Year 


Both 1 Year 
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” §103—A Popular Jumper Style.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 


€2 and 44 inches bust measure. To make this model as 
Bilustrated for a 38 inch size will require 3% yards for the 
Dress and 3% yards for the Blouse and godets of 32 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

5110—A Simple Youthful Model.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 

rs. An 18 year size requires 3% yards of 32 inch material 

made of one material. If made as illustrated the facings 
and belt will require % yard of contrasting material. 
Price 15 cents. 

5115—A Simple School Dress.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 

An 8 year size requires 2 yards of 36 inch material. 
ice 


15 cents. 
510iI—A Popular Suit Style for Small Boys.—3 Sizes: 2, 
4 and 6 years. A 4 year size if made as illustrated will 
require 1% yards of 36 inch checked material and % yard 
of plain material Price 15 cents. 

4593—A_ Popular House Dress for Slender or Mature Fig- 
ares.—7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch size will require 4% yards of 36 inch 
material. Collar, vest and pocket flaps of contrasting 
material require % yard. Price 15 cents. 

5109—A Comfortable Protective Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, 
34-36; Medium, 88-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. A Medium size requires 5% yards of 
27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number ....-..... Size .... Number ....ccce0s Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines belew. Send erders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 








Family Sewing In Country 


The family sewing, says a statement is- 
sued by the department of agriculture, is 
always one of the most difficult tasks for 
the farm woman to fit into her busy life, 
not only because she has a great variety of 
other demands on her time but also because 
she has not always had sufficient training 
in simple garment construction, and in con- 
sequence the work often goes slowly. The 
fact that she is so closely tied at home also 
deters the rural housekeeper from going 
very often to shopping centers where she 
can acquaint herself with the newest fabrics 
or styles, and as the durability of what her 
family wears is an important consideration 
she needs help along this line. 

There is always a great demand for as- 
sistance in clothing selection and construc- 
tion. Extension works from the department 
of agriculture are constantly asked to or- 
ganize groups where such instruction ean 
be passed on from the specialist from the 
extension service, through local leaders, to 
as many individuals as possible. During 
1924 the proper selection of clothing ma- 
terials was taught in 8683 demonstrations 
with adults and 10,967 demonstrations with 
juniors. Asa result, the improved practices 
taught were adopted in more than 46,000 
homes. Sewing, garmént making, the mak- 
ing and use of the dress form, and remodel- 
ing old garments were taught by means of 
thousands of demonstrations, and reports 
indicate that this instruction has been of 
great practical value. Hat making has con- 
tinued to have a strong appeal with rural 
women and girls, both from the standpoint 
of economy and satisfaction with the fin- 
ished product. More than 28,000 demonstra- 
tions were given with women and girls in 
club work. 


FIFTY PER CENT REDUCTION 


To reduce the upper part of the body 
practice the following exercize: Lie down 
on a covered floor and place a pillow under 
your head. Stretch your arms well above 
your head and have in your hands some ob- 
ject weighing about nine pounds (use a 
medicine ball if you have one). Throw the 
weight forward (but retaining it in the 
hands), rising to a sitting position as you 
do so. Keep feet on floor as you rise. Re- 
peat up to 50 times, as you grow accustomed 
to the exercize. A good exercize for reduc- 
ing the hips is as follows: Lying in same 
position as before, place your hands under 
your head and bring your knees up until 
they reach your chest. Now kick hard an 
imaginary object thrown at your feet. Re- 
peat up to 50 times. 


A GOOD HAIR WASH 


Borax is an excellent thing to use when 
washing the hair. Dissolve a tablespoonful 
of borax in a gallon of water. After the 
hair has been washed well with scap and 
water rinse it in the borax solution. 


ORIGIN OF “X” FOR KISS 


There are comparatively few persons who 
have not at some time or other written a 
letter and put some “crosses” in it for 
kisses. The true story of the origin of this 
symbol, it is said, takes us back to the time 
when but few could read, and still fewer 
could write. Wills, deeds and other docu- 
ments had to be signed somehow, so those 
who could not write “made their marks.” 
Since that was during an age when reli- 
gious symbols were very much in vogue 
these marks nearly always took the form of 
a cross. From motives of réverence the 
shape used was that of the cross of St. 
Andrew, which resembles the letter “X,” 





’ 











and not that of the cross of Calvary. After 
having made such a mark the signer usually 














“Three stages of amplification” illustrated. — 
Elks’ Magazine. 
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Wife, on Hubby’s birthday——-What would you 
like as a present today, darling? 
ni Hubby—-A few minutes of silence.—Paris 
re, 





Hubby—Don’t talk to me while I am shaving. 
You have made me cut my chin. 


Wifey—Rot! You still have another one. 


—London Opinion. 








kissed it as a pledge of good faith and as 
an act of reverence. Thus a cross marked 
on paper became associated with a kiss. 





MONTHS AND MARRIAGES 


Marry when the year is new, 
Always loving, kind and true. 
When February birds do mate, 
You may wed, nor dread your fate. 
If you wed when March winds blow, 
Joy and sorrow both you'll know. 
Marry in April when you can, 

Joy for maiden and for man. 
Marry in the month of May, 

You will surely rue the day. 
Marry when June roses blow; 
Over land and sea you’ll. go. 
They who in July do wed 

Must labor always for their bread. 
Whoever wed in August be, 

Many a change are sure to see. 
Marry in September’s shine, 
Your living will be rich and fine. 
If in October you do marry, 

Love will come, but riches tarry. 
If you wed in bleak November, 
Only joy will come, remember. 
When December’s snows fall fast, 
Marry, and true love will last. 





ACTRESS REFUSES ALIMONY 
When Peggy Allenby, actress, was di- 
vorced from Robert Armstrong at New 
York she turned down alimony. “What could 
be more outrageous,” she commented, “than 
divorcing a man and then taking his mon- 
ey, especially when there are no children?” 
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MAY 50, 1925 . 
Uncle Eli’s Letter 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Folks: While I think of it I want to 
tell you all about these crabs that people 
eat so much in this part of the country. 
I had always supposed crabs were little 
shellfish an inch or two long, but these 
would stretch and cover a dinner plate. 
They don’t eat the whole crab, but only 
part of the meat contained in the claws 
and shell; certain parts are regarded as 
poison—espeeially what they call the “dead 
man’s fingers.” Crabs spoil very quickly 
if not properly kept and so people are often 
made sick by them, especially if they eat 
ice cream or drink milk with them. 

The dictionary says the crab is a “deca- 
pod”—which means it has 10 legs. Some 
of these legs are provided with claws while 
the others are used for swimming. The 








PORTRAIT OF A CRAB 


claws of a big crab are so powerful that 
they can give a man a terrible pinch; hence 
people in handling them grab them by their 
shell in such a way that the claws can’t 
reach them. Sometimes two old bull crabs 
will have a desperate battle and will nip 
each other’s legs off. Luckily the crab 
can grow new legs however, and so the loss 
isn’t very serious, 

As the crab keeps growing it has to molt 
or shed its shell from time to time and 
retire into some sheltered spot to wait for 
a new and larger shell to grow and harden. 
While his shell is in this soft state he is 
easily injured. Hundreds of crabmen make 
it a business to catch crabs, and these soft- 
shell crabs command a higher price in the 
markets than the ordinary hard-shell ones. 
Soft crabs are fried and eaten whole and 
are considered a great delicacy. The hard 


_own house and always has a new one that 
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crabs are boiled and then the shell and 
claws are broken and the white meat taken 
out. This is a tedious job. Crab meat is 
eaten in various ways—right out of the shell 
or in salad or fixed up with pepper etc. and 
put back into the shell, when it becomes 
a “deviled” crab. 

I made. some slighting remarks about 
crabs to an old crabman and he fired right 
up and told me how wonderful the crab 
really is. He said to me: “Now your eyes 
are set back in your head and so you must 
turn your head to see something on one 
side. The crab has eyes that can be stuck 
out so he can see around the corner. You 
can’t do that, can you? The crab grows his 


just fits him; his house is his castle and he 
takes it with him wherever he goes. He’s 
got one on you there. His shell is beauti- 
fully colored—yellow, red, purpleand green; 
he’s ahead of the human race that way too; 
our girls have to paint up with boughten 
paint. A crab has various ways to beat his 
enemies. When you think he is going to 
swim forwards he swims in a curve to one 
side and fools you. At night he stirs the 
water till it glows with phosphorescent 
light; he doesn’t require any artificial light. 
But his biggest advantage over the human 
race is his ability to grow a new leg when 
he loses one. If you could do that, you 
would have something to brag about.” 

I had to admit to the crabman that the 
crab is a much more respectable creature 
than I had'‘imagined. [ll never sneer at 
him again. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine says that 
boys should be given plenty of work— 
that it’s a real benefit to them. The agita- 
tors who are working to get that constitu- 
tional amendment adopted making it a 
crime for boys or girls to work before they 
are 18 will get after him for that. 

It is rumored that there are going to be 
more exposures and revelations in Washing- 
ton before long. Some say this means that 
the skirts are going to be worn still shorter. 
Good-by—Uncle Eli. 

P, S. I have decided to stay a while longer, 
as I want to see everything while I am here. 





POPULATION ESTIMATE 
The population of the United States is 
now nearly 114,400,000, according to esti- 
mates by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. This, according to the bureau, 
indicates that our growth in this respect is 
slowing down. 








America the Home of Fads 


Civilization owes much to fads for they 
have often meant the beginning of interna- 
tional trade. According to the National 
Geographic magazine all the world’s a stage 
for the fads of 1925 or for any year. Fads 
usually spring up in some out-of-the-way 
place, but they may start in any well-known 
city. One fad seems to either destroy or 
suggest another; at least the business end 
of it. The closed car fad has encouraged 
South African ostrich raising. Ten or 20 
years ago the ostrich plume was one of 
the dearest possessions of womanhood. But 
with the World war the bottom dropped 
out of the business and thousands of os- 
triches had to be killed to keep them from 
starving. Now, the great number of closed 
cars beipg purchased has brought hope of 
the revival of this great South African os- 
trich trade that brought the raisers $15,- 
000,000 in one year. 

America today is the leading nation in 
fads and keeps the whole world on the 
Jump to that end. Fads rise, wane and die 
here probably more quickly than in any 
other country or in any other age. Just as 
mah jong reached its peak, the cross-word 
puzzle came in and almost entirely ob- 


literated it. And now these interlocking 
vocables seem to be on their way out, but 
their successor has not been named. Like- 
wise, the hair net fad grew into an industry 
of gigantic proportions only to die almost 
over-night due to the speedy spreading of 
the bobbed hair craze. What is to take its 
place is likely to arrive any day. The 
United States supplies most other countries 
with fads, and they in turn supply us. 


WOMEN OF INTELLIGENCE 


Make $1500 to $3000 a Year 


We want women, o oF cray Sart of Se come. 
Beauty Shops. Full on gare time. No experience. We show 
information. 


you how. Write for 
College, 800 Quincy Bidg.,Chicago, M. 
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The Chlovine Ointment 


Containing a generous amount of the safe, 
proven remedy for 


All Skin Troubles 


Minox is the scientific relief for Pimples, 
Blackheads, Bofls and Skin Infections. It 
works immediately through the beneficent, 
beautifying action of Chlorine. Minox is 
non-poisonous. It will not grow hair. It 
is white, greaseless, stainless. Thousands 
use it. Send the coupon now. 








521 Minex Bullding, 

10 East wegen St., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen send me FREE sample tube of 
MINOX —_ valuable literature. 
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Lass and the Lure By Covriney Ryley Cooper 


THE PATHFINDER: 





Nipper Jordan, late of Canon City, leaned 
back against the rather worn upholstery of 
the automobile which had brought him over 
the pass and studied the features of the 
girl before him. “So you’re the gasoline 
man, eh?” he asked with a smile. The girl 
laughed. “I am when dad’s busy,” came her 
answer, “and that’s most of the time. We 
run the hotel here and he has to look after 
that. Are you from the city?” . 

Nipper nodded. “Yes, Chicago,” he lied. 
“Had to come out here to Colorado on 
some business in the hills, so I just picked 
up this old cart to run around in. I think 
I'll get a good car in Denver; I’m going to 
be out here for a while.” 

“Oh, are you? I wish we had a car; I 





The Devil’s Bible 


The Bible known as the Devil’s 
Bible was written on 300 asses’ skins 
and was taken to Stockholm, Sweden, 
after the 30 years war. According to 
tradition, a poor monk was condemn- 
ed to death, but he was told that the 
sentence would be commuted if he 
would copy out on asses’ skins the 
whole Bible in a single night. That 
night the monk made a compact with 
the devil by which he exchanged his 
soul for the required transcript of 
the Scripture. Because of this tradi- 
tion the Bible is known as the Devil’s 
Bible. 











don’t guess we ever will though. Dad 
doesn’t like them.” 

“So? Here, let me help you; that’s a bit 
heavy for a pretty little girl like you.” 

“Goodness,” she said, “I’m used to this. 
I have to do it a hundred times a day. Lots 
of people stop here for gas on their way 
to the city.” 

“Do you go there often?” 

“Goodness!” she busied herself at the 
gasoline pump. “I’ve never been there in 
my life!” 

“Really! What’s the matter; don’t you 
think you’d like it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—never been there to 
find out. That’s five gallons. Enough?” 


“Plenty.” He reached for a pocket, then 
turned quickly to the seat of his automo- 
bile. “No,” he added, half anxiously, after 
a momentary search, “it isn’t there. I guess 
you'll have to siphon out that gas again; 
I’ve lost my pocketbook!” 


The girl came forward and looked into 
the seat of the machine. “Maybe it’s drop- 
ped behind the cushions!” 

“Three-thirty!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got 
to be in Denver by six. Haven’t time to 
look for that purse even if it is in the ma- 
chine. Only a few dollars in it anyway. I 
could write you a check—but here!” he 
unhooked the watch from its chain. “T’ll 
be coming this way soon; hold this as se- 
curity !” 

“But the bill’s only $1.50. That watch is 
worth——” 

“Never mind that! It’ll be a reminder to 
travel back this way. Where’ll I come to 
redeem it?” 

“Just over at the hotel.” 

“And who will I ask for?” 

“Miss Elsie Barton—or dad, or the clerk. 
It'll be right at the desk if you insist on 
leaving it.” 

“Of course I do—Miss Barton. But”— 
and he put on his best smile—“I’d like to 
have you give it back to me.” 

“All right.” Elsie Barton laughed. 

“And take dinner with me as interest?” 


“Well, I don’t know what dad would say 
about that.” 

“We'll wait and see.’ Good-by.” 

She was exactly what he wanted. She had 
the innocence, yet the intelligence to get 
by any front office dick in the business. 
She-was unknown; her photograph was in 
no gallery and no Bertillon system had 
ever seen her fingerprints. And she knew 
machines well enough to tell the good from 
the bad. 


“Never been to a city!” he murmured as 
he pressed the accelerator to its limit. “And 
she’s eating her heart out! Stingy father 
with plenty of money, and won’t loosen up 
to let her go to town—much less buy 
clothes. It’s a cinch. Two weeks of stall- 
ing and Ill put it over.” Whereupon he 
reached into his pocket and brought forth 
the slender roll of bills that had reclined 
there even during his protestations of the 
lost pocketbook. 


*“T’ll have to dope off some more jack, 
though, before I blow back for the re- 
deeming act,” he mused. “This old cart 
won’t junk for more than a century bill. 
Hope the Hot Spark’s got something staked 
out when I get to Denver.” 


On his arrival at the outskirts of the city 
Nipper Jordan suddenly swerved from the 
frequented road, to cut across the various 
trail-like highways at the edge of town, to 
circle far to the left, then to turn slowly 
down an unfrequented street, watching 
warily ahead. At last he gave a triple push 
to the horn button and a small, wiry figure, 
lounging against a building, straightened 
and walked to the middle of the street to 
await him. A moment more and he had 
stepped to the running board of the slow- 
moving machine and eased himself into the 
seat beside the driver. 


The Hot Spark grinned a casual welcome. 
“They didn’t hurt you none down at 
Canon?” 

“Tl say they didn’t. If you want the 
straight goods, they gave me time to think 
up an inspiration. Listen, kid; suppose 
you were a flat-foot—or a dick. Suppose 






Discouraged Poet, after receiving back an- 
other batch of poems taarked “Rejected, with 
regret’’—Ah, if Moses had been an editor he 
wouldn’t have accepted even the Ten Command- 
ments.—Munich Jugend. 








you saw a swell dressed dame come out of 
a dry-goods store and step into an electric. 
What’d you do?” 

“Keep on going. Why?” 

“Nothing—only we may open a new 
branch of the business some of these days. 
But right now I want to get a century note 
out of this cheese wagon. Is the yard still 
running?” 

“Yes. I framed everything as soon as [ 
deciphered your telegram.” 

Nipper Jordan nodded approvingly. “Fair 
enough. We’ve got to do a lot of second- 
class business in the next few days. I need 
some ready cash.” 


An hour later they had driven the stolen 
machine through the gate of a high, sham- 
bling fence at the edge of the town, and 
within three hours following the automo- 
bile, as such, had ceased to exist. The 
wrench, the sledge and the acetylene torch 
had placed it in a position where recogni- 
tion was impossible, while in the dining 
room of a downtown hotel Nipper Jordan 
and the Hot Spark were making the first 
inroads on a $100 bill. And that night— 
where the cars were banked thickest in the 
motion picture district, two men stood in 
the shadows watching the arrivals and de- 
partures. Seldom they spoke, and when 
they did, it was a sentence of few words. 
Quietly they made their observations and 
then, moving down the street, they circled 








Time to Watch Out for the Mad Dog 


During the hot summer months rabies, 
or hydrophobia, should be guarded against 
whenever unmuzzled dogs are around. Mad 
dogs do not always foam at the mouth and 
it is not necessary to be bitten by one in 
order to get the disease, says Hygeia. By 
merely lapping his tongue over a portion 
of the body where there is a slight scratch 
or break in the skin a dog may transmit 
the disease. Although rabies has been 
known to occur in many animals, includ- 
ing the horse, cow, squirrel, coyote, wolf, 
cat and dog, it is much more common in 
the latter. 

The disease may occur in either of two 
forms, the maniacal and the dumb form. 
A dog suffering from dumb rabies, as a rule, 
cannot bite and the danger lies in coming 
in contact with the saliva through petting 
the animal. In cases of this form death 
usually results about three days after the 
first symptoms appear. In the maniacal 
form one sees the typical mad dog, biting 
and snapping at everything. 

Mad dogs travel fast and before they are 
killed or die they may bite many other 
animals which in turn spread the disease 
in the same way. It is almost impossible 
to keep dogs cooped up where they cannot 
be bitten, and to enforce a muzzle law is 
a difficult task. The Japanese have about 
solved the problem by placing on a practi- 
cal basis the method of vaccinating dogs 


to prevent the disease. A single hypoder- 
mic injection of vaccine will nearly always 
protect a dog against rabies for about one 
year. This method is now being practiced 
by many states and will do much to prevent 
the spread of the deadly disease. 

If a dog has bitten anyone, the thing to 
do is to tie him up so there is no chance 
of his escape. If he is all right at the end 
of 10 days rabies may be forgotten; if not, 
ihe Fasteur treatment should be resorted 
to at once. When a dog that has bitten 
someone cannot be captured alive, it should 
be killed and its head sent to the nearest 
Pasteur laboratory for examination. A 
complete statement should accompany the 
head describing where the individual is 
bitten, how badly etc. 

Fortunately when a person is bitten by a 
mad dog the disease does not develop im- 
mediately. It usually comes on after an 
interval varying from about 10 days to sev- 
eral months, depending on the location and 
severity of the bite. This interval is long 
enough in most cases to vaccinate the vic- 
tim, although it takes a number of injec- 
tions. “However, it is advisable to start the 
Pasteur treatment immediately in case of 
a bad bite on the face, although it is not 
known whether the animal is rabid, for the 
symptoms appear early. If the treatment 
is begun before the first symptoms appear 
recovery is most likely. 










The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, with a central office at 105 East 
22nd street, New York, offers a prize of 
$500 for a “religious play of social signifi- 
cance.” The Council will use the winning 
manuscript in a volume of religious drama 
that it will publish next fall. It suggests 
that the play deal with such themes as in- 
dustrial, racial or international relations. 


Rudyard Kipling came first in an authors’ 
popularity contest conducted in the British 
Isles. Other authors were “best liked” in 
this order: Thomas Hardy, Sir Hall Caine, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, Rider 
Haggard, Arnold Bennett, Ethel M. Dell, 
Joseph Conrad, W. J. Locke, G. K. Chester- 
ton and Ian Hay. ; 

All of which proves that good press 
agents and plaudits of high-brow critics 
do not necessarily sway the general reader. 


The best 600 books published every year 
throughout the world will be listed annually 
by the league of nations, it was announced 
at Geneva. Closer intellectual contact is 
the aim, according to the officials. The plan 


is to allow each country publishing 10,000 
or more books a year to submit 40, and 
other countries in proportion. Novels are 
not to be included. The subjects will deal 
with history, law, social science, theology, 
philosophy, classical literature, art, geog- 
raphy, travel etc. 


Not being satisfied with the way news- 
papers have dealt with his case, former 
Atty.-Gen. Daugherty is writing his own 
version of the now celebrated Washington 
scandals. He has been dying to “tell the 
world” what he knows for some time, but 
judges in court cases in which he has ap- 
peared wouldn’t let him. 


At a Paris auction sale an American dealer 
paid $22,500 for two volumes of “Monument 
de Costume,” printed about 1783. “Oenone 
and Paris,” a plagiarism on Shakespeare’s 
“Venus and Adonis,” was sold in London for 
$15,000. The author is unknown. The 
manuscript is signed “T. H.” (supposed to 
stand for Thomas Heywood). At the same 
sale a Chaucer manuscript brought $13,000. 
The Kilmarnock edition of poems, chiefly 
in Scottish dialect, that netted Robert 
Burns only $100, was sold for over $8000. 
A copy of the first edition of “Alice in Won- 
derland” was bought for $1900. 








the block and came back on the opposite 
side, walking slowly and talking aimlessly 
of the picture show they apparently had 
just seen. 

A good-by wave of the hand and each 
went to opposite machines. A moment of 
quick work on the part of each; wires had 
been cut and reconnected beneath the 
switchboard and engines were chugging. 
Drab, ordinary cars were they, those two 
which made their way out of the downtown 
district to the inclosure of the high board 
fence at the edge of town—the kind of cars 
“nobody would steal.” And just because 
there were many such cars, all carelessly 
locked, the two men made several trips 
that night—each quite lucrative. 

The next afternoon Nipper Jordan, a 
heavy roll of bills in his pocket, two new 
suits of clothing in his case, and a fixed idea 
in his scheming brain, stepped from the 
train at Barr’s Crossing and made his way 
to the little hotel across the way from the 
filling station. One look through the old 
screen door and he hurried to the desk. 

“I’ve come back to pay my debts!” he ex- 
claimed, as he held forth a hand. The girl, 
busy at the register, looked up with almost 
childish surprise. 

“It’s you!” she said happily. “I’m so glad. 
I was so worried after you left—it was 
such a silly thing for me to make you give 
me that watch as security.” 

“But you didn’t make me give it to you; 
| made you take it.” Nipper Jordan put on 
his best manner. “Anyway, I’m back. Here’s 
the money.” 

She brought forth the timepiece, careful- 
ly wrapped in tissue paper, then watched 
him absorbingly as he registered. 

“T thought gs 

“ld be going right away? Not at all: 
l've been working a bit hard lately and I 
need a rest. This place is quiet and home- 
like, so why not here? Besides,”—and he 
used the best smile he had—“there’s always 
a fighting chance of being able to buy you 
that dinner.” 

Thus came about Nipper Jordan’s return 
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to the place where Elsie Barton looked with 
wondering, longing eyes toward that elu- 
sive, vague thing of wonders known as the 
City. Thus came about also the fact that 
days passed and lengthened into a week, 
and a week to a fortnight, still to find Nip- 
per Jordan a guest at the little hotel—for 
Nipper was making progress. Quite easily, 
his flow of conversation, his ready hints at 
family wealth, had taken him past the 
guard of the crabbed, stingy, grubbing old 
person whom Elsie called, with ill-conceal- 
ed repugnance, her father. Just as easily 
had he stopped the questioning of the vil- 
lagers concerning his status and occupa- 
tion with some casual remark about a 
nerve-broken demand for rest and its con- 
sequent necessity for cessation from all 
thought of business. He was in the auto- 
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All Carbines have the new $ 
model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 
parts are either new or have been refinish- 
ed by the Government and equal to new... 
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Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
UseCuticura 


feos of Outioure Laberateries, Dept E, Malden, Mass. 











BLACKHEADS—PIMPLES 


If you suffer from blackheads, pimples or 
wrinkles, let me send you my simple home 
treatment. It made my skin fresh and soft, 
glowing with youth. {[t brought out a new 
loveliness of color and life. It cleared the 
complexions of thousands of men and women, 
after everything else failed. Send me your 
name for generous FREE trial home treatment, 
WILMA LEE, 23 Quincy Bidg., CHICAGO, HL 


AGENTS <oon txcomz 


housewives, restaurants, stores, 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 
. Write 'ractive 
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minerals, ores, ett. 


Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74 Como Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 2,"eezeres mu 2000 Mx Gow 
man Government or five 

German Treasury or 25,000 Kr. Austrian Government or 50,000 Kr. 

Styrian bonds, interest coupons attached. Remit monet, order. 








Write for complete list. J Lowitz, 312 S. 
Woman's Home Companion yr. Both 
The Pathfinder 52 Issues ¢ One Year) $2.40 


above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. .$2.55 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS MILO STEVENS CO. "*:2u:h* 


Free Patent Booklet, Trademarks, C opyrighes. ; 
Offices: Monadnock Block, Cnicago; 682 F St., Washington, D. C, 


Classy Stationery name and address printed. 
100 envelopes to match, Geen Lbce BOX 365, Saginaw Mich. 














Normal Instructor and Prima 
or summer school to be hel 








The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Plans at every teachers’ institute 
during 1925. Much of the best 
territory still unassigned. Many can make good money working 
for the Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full particulars 
and territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give 
exclusive county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for 
the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., Dansville, New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents 
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A Famous Man 


The originator of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery for the blood, as well 
as the “Favorite Prescription” for women, 
was Dr. Ray V. Pierce, a practising physi- 
cian in Western Pennsylvania right after 
the Civil War. He early moved to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and established The Invyalids’ Hotel, 
then he put up his home remedies in the 
World’s Dispensary, where they were care- 
fully prepared from roots, barks and herbs, 
and placed them with druggists all over the 
United States. 

For over half a century, Dr. Pierce’s Dis- 
covery, for the blood, has been sold in 
larger quantities by druggists all over the 
United States than any other medicine. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery isa tonic 
in its effect on the stomach and. digestive 
apparatus; an alterative in its action on the 
blood, liver and skin. It increases the ap- 
petite, stimulates the digestion, enriches the 
blood, clears the skin of eruptions and 
blemishes, and makes both men and women 
feel as they did when they were young 
and care free. 

Ask your nearest druggist for Doctor 
Pierce’s family medicines, in tablet or 
liquid form, or send 10 cents for a trial 
package of tablets to Doctor Pierce’s Clinic, 
Dept. X, in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Otophone 


No Batteries. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 
Free Trial. Send for Booklet X. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ §. I. CO. 


No Wires. 


620-X Fifth Avenue New yous City. 
Headquarters for the Dea 











OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire, The other magazines each for one year to one address 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


—— Send Currency At Our Risk —— 


The Pathfinder FF AL 
People’s Popular Monthly (,,22,, 
Farm & Fireside ( estes) 
American Neediewoman Coskine 


(issues) Save-$1.35 
These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 
Just clip this adverti and h in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 

















THE PATHE 


Every man, woman and child has some 
hobby—something they delight in doing. 
Perhaps you have one and don’t know it. 
A hobby may be almost anything in which 
one has an extravagant interest. Hobbies 
keep people happy. They take them away 
from the grind of everyday affairs. Some 
become so interested in their hobbies that 
they cannot let them go. Because they 
help them forget their troubles and provide 
them with wholesome recreation, many 
work at their hobbies so incessantly that 
they become specialists. 

J. T. Genn, a Wamego, Kans., farmer, 
liked scrollwork. It has kept him happy 
for the past 50 years. He-is now 91 and 
one of the oldest and best scrollworkers in 
the world. His most interesting construc- 
tions are scrollwork for clocks. On one of 
his clocks he pictured a whole army in 
battle formation. 

Our picture shows Frank Stern, a busi- 
ness man of New Rochelle, N. Y., who 
delights in building models of all kinds of 
ships. As can be seen these models include 
old Spanish galleons, Dutch merchantmen, 
Portuguese sailing vessels etc. They are all 
complete in every detail, including sails, and 
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What Hobby Do 






P Ps a “a eet Fe oy aes 
are scaled to the fraction of an-inch. He 
made them all in his spare time during the 
past five years. The pfize of all his models 


is said to be a Spanish galleon of the type 
of 1588, which has been widely exhibited. 














Among His “Pets” 





mobile trade with headquarters in Chicago. 
That was enough for anyone. 

Except, of course, Elsie. Day by day, 
week by week, the steady stream of lies 
which flowed from his lips was apparently 
having its effect. And Nipper was doing 
his best. As for Elsie—“If I only could 
believe it was really, honestly true!” she 
exclaimed one night as she held his hand 
tight in hers—‘but—but it seems like a 
dream that will fade away jist as I reach 
for it—just like a bubble that will burst 
the minute I touch it. No—it can’t be, I 
am sure—it just can’t be!” 

“Why not?” Nipper Jordan had moved 
closer. “Don’t you want to get away from 
this snail’s-pace life you’re leading? You’re 
not afraid, are you?” 

“Afraid?” She turned defiantly toward 
him. “Afraid of what?” 

“Well,” and Nipper Jordan’s eyes gleam- 
ed queerly in the half-light. Afraid of 
me, for instance.” 

“You—-why?” The little mountain girl 
turned toward him innocently. “You’ve 
been good to me; why should I be afraid?” 

“But I want to take you away.” 

“Yes—but you say that’s because you leve 
me.” 

“And I do love you.” He caught her to 
him with well simulated impulsiveness— 
“better than anything else in the world! 
That’s why I want to take you away from 
here, out into the world, where there is 
light and music and life; where you'll wear 
pretty clothes and be a real human being. 
Where you can see shows and operas and 
great actors and where you can really live! 
But 

“Yes!” Her hand seemed to tremble 
slightly as it touched his cheek. “Yes— 





“I want that same kind of love from you, 
sweetheart—the whole love, the great love. 
The kind of love that if people would mis- 
trust me, you would trust me; that if I 
should fail, you would fail with me; that 
if I should lose everything you would still 
stay by me; if even the world called me a 
criminal, you would face it and not falter; 
that if I should lie sick, or 

“JT would steal or I would kill for the 
man I loved!” The voice was cold, hard, 
emotionless. 

Nipper Jordan leaned toward her excited- 
ly. “Elsie! Elsie! Are you sure of what 
you’re saying?” 

And again came the measured words: “I 








—_———— 
would steal or I would kill—for the man I 
loved !” 

And this time there was no acting as 
Nipper Jordan caught her to him—his 
dream was coming true. “Then why can’t 
we leave this place,” he begged, “why can’t 
we go away—away to some place where we 
will be happy, and where——” 

“One reason—Dad. He’d never consent.” 

“But he doesn’t have to consent. You 
don’t owe him anything. Don’t ask him! 
Obey the command of your heart. Won’t 
you—for me?” 

She shuddered a little, then laughed soft- 
ly. “I don’t see how such a thing is possi- 
ble. He meets every train that comes in, 
and waves out every one that leaves. | 
couldn’t——” 

“But he has to sleep sometimes. 
not watching you every minute. Listen,” 
he patted her cheek. “I’m going away to- 
morrow, back to Denver. My new car ought 
to be ready for me most any day—it’s a 
Packard that I took in on a trade and I’m 
having it fixed up a bit, so you see, we 
don’t have to worry about trains. 

“Whenever the telephone in the hotel 
rings between three and four in the after- 
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To a Baby 


Last night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 

And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby ; 

And, bending low, I kissed your brow, 
For, oh, I love you so! 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Some time, when in a darkened place 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall see a weary face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The speechless lips, the wrinkled brow 
The patient smile may show; 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Look backward, then, into the years ~ 
And see me here tonight— 

So, oh, my darling, how my tears 
Are falling as I write. 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 

—Eugene Field. 
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MISSOURI 
Nickname—“Ozark,” “Iron Mountain” or 

“Show Me.” 

Motto—“Salus Populi Supreme Lex Esto” 
(Welfare of people is the supreme law). 

State flower—Hawthorn (chosen by leg- 
jslature). 

Area—69,420 sq. mi. (18th in rank). 

Population—3,450,000 (9th in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—3. 

Settled—1764. 

Entered union—1821. . 

Capital—Jefferson City; i 15,000. 
acaal city: St. Louis; pop. 800,000.) 

Government—General assembly consists 
of a senate of 34 members and a house of 
representatives of 142 members. Represent- 
ed at Washington by two senators and 16 
representatives. 

Governor—Sam A. Baker, Rep. Term 
four yrs.; salary $5000. 

Products—Meat, flour, machinery, bocts 
and shoes, chemicals, tobacco, paint and 
varnish, smoking pipes, livestock and 
lumber. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
publicans polled 650,283 votes, Democrats 
572,753 and Third Party 84,160; electoral 
vote was Republican, 18. 














noon, answer it. Don’t appear to recognize 
my voice. Ill ask you to reserve a room 
for me, and if everything is all right—if 
you can slip away—answer that the room 
will be reserved.” 

“But suppose I can’t tell just then”— 
there was a note of girlish éxcitement in 
the voice—“*suppose——” 

“Ask for my number and ring back, ask- 
ing for Mr. Thompson. That’s all. Will 
you”—he kissed her hands—“for your sake 
and mine? You said you would steal or kill 
for the man you loved. Won’t you help 
yourself for him? Won’t you? Promise 
me, Elsie—promise—promise !” 

Beneath the soft twinkle of the stars a 
promise passed. An hour later, packing up 
in his room in the little hotel, Nipper Jor- 
dan drew a letter from his pocket. “I guess 
we'll use the special plans for the new 
building,” he read. “The property has lain 
idle between eight and 12 years but has 
not deteriorated, owing to being well 
fenced in. J. B. Sparks.” 

“Repair man trick,” interpreted Nipper 
Jordan to himself with a quiet grin. “Un- 
protected between eight and 12, but well 
locked. My new Packard that I took in on 
the trade!” He laughed softly and went on 
with his packing. 

The next night at six, he met the Hot 
Spark in Denver. Nor was it a meeting 
of love and cheer, for the Hot Spark was 
Plainly peevish, “Have you gone nutty 
entirely?” he demanded. “What’s the rack- 
et, anyway? Why the mountain retreat and 
all that mysterious stuff, and me here in 
Denver stalling around, picking out one 
touch after another without even a rise 
from you? Say——” 

Bg about the Packard? Still avail- 
able?” 

“Yeh, but spill some information first: 
Why the——” 

sut Nipper Jordan only grinned and laid 

a thin hand on his accomplice’s arm. 
“Sparkie, ole kid,” he said in a patroniz- 
ing manner, “it means that we’re going to 
get a new member of the firm. That elec- 
tric department that we talked about. Now,” 
and he rubbed his hands together avari- 
ciously, “show me the slant—I want to get 
the lay of the ground. The repair man 
trick, huh? How about the service car?” 

“All framed for at the high board fence.” 

“Good enough. Give me a look at the 


wagon tonight, and if the lights are right 
wens work in 24 hours.” 
(To be continued next week) 


SEARCHING THE WORKERS 


In previous years workers in factories 
which employ in their products gold, silver 
or other precious metals suffered the in- 
dignity of being selected for searching just 
before leaving such factories at night. This 
‘was usually done in a haphazard way and 
caused “hard” feelings in many cases as 
it apparently cast suspicion on the workers 
so selected. Recently a clever Danish 
engineer invented a machine which does 
the selecting for searching and does away 
with all suspicion. The apparatus consists 
of a container holding a number of balls 
corresponding to the number of workers 
employed in the factory. Some of the balls 
are made of materials conductive of elec- 
tricity. 

As the workers pass out of the factory 
they press a button. Each time the button 
is pressed it releases a ball which rolls 
from the container. If a white light glows 
for.a moment the worker is allowed to 
pass on. But if one of the conducting balls 
is released and the electric current turns on 
a red lamp the person pressing the button 
that time is one of those to be searched, 
The factory management can place any quan- 
tity of either kind of ball in the container 
beforehand, and in this way can decide 
just how many workers are to be searched 
each time. 








WORDS 


After all, words are living things. They 
are like the mind and the heart and the 
spirit—and no true picture of these great 
elements in man can be drawn without 
their use. They are made, therefore, for 
noble ends. They represent a God-given 
gift to man—these words, by which he may 
lift up or tear down; by which he may 
bring life or death; by which he may give 
the world high faith or a dark despair. 
There are too many forms in which we 
find idle words, to mention here; but gos- 
sip, slander, false witness against one’s 
neighbors, misrepresentations, the vast list 
of deceptions and untruths that come from 
the tongue of man—these must be the kind 
of idle words, against which the Master, 
knowing the hearts and minds of the Phar- 
isees, warned the world.—Wilmington 
Every Evening. 











Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


nm the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
a Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered only 
those who are thus afflicted know 

years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment ,that cured me completely “= 


such a pitiful condition has never returned. 
oare given it to a — who were terribly 


afflicted, even of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the bes results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and - acute (swelling at the ad a 


roved 

remarkable healing 

power. ; simply your name 

and FR anys one q “ills send it free to try. After 

you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 

that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 

forms of rheumatism, you send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but un do not 


money unless you are 

Isn't that fair? 

relief is thus off 

Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. ke: is responsibl Above statement true. 


Don't delay. 








The Wonder Magazine 


WOMAN'S — copra 
the one 
magazine that, Should | be — ev- 
ery home, brings more hours of 
Teal enjoyment, more 
tions of genuine hel ess 
and inspiration een almost 
any other periodical. It prints 
the best of fiction, gives last 
minute Sth Avenue and Paris 
fashions in addition to over 300 


a pean ct of ee bh Be- 
cut-outs are » eonaed for the 


youngsters and over 100 
pages of beautiful gravure pic- 
ae of interest to young and 
old. We are pleased to offer 
- ye es magesine in combination with the Pathfinder 

greatly reduced rates: 

omen’? Home Comp. $ Woman’s Home Comp. $4 15 
Poin finder 2.40 o—_- Magazine . 
Woman’s Home Comp. $255 athiacer 
Far Fireside 2yrs. Woman’s Home Comp. 
an. Ro emeee } wee ae] _ Sree $3.90 
me ri ‘ood nite the. 

ese ces not outside 

ADDRESS The PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, dD. oO 

















night. A 3-oz. 
st i. 4 9.75.4 Address M. Trile 
66 W. U. Bidg., Binghamton,N. 


Earn $5 Day cara See 
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dealer service just as if you 





Will You Pay 1c To Get One? 


A 1¢ postcard is all the money it is going to cost somebody 
to get this great, big, beautiful, brand-new, 1925 model 
5-passenger Hudson Coupe or this 1925 Essex Six Coach, 
complete with balloon tires and everything else right up to 
the minute, freight prepaid to your home and regular full 
— the money right down 

on your home dealer’s tab 
dress today—a post card will do—you might get one 
—who knows? Don’t send any stamps or any money. 


AUTO TOM, 113 Mechanics Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 



















Send me your name and 
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Czecho-Slovakia will soon be heard from 
as well as received in—which all means that 
station WCCO, at Minneapolis, was recently 
heard at Prague and the Western Electric 
Co. has contracted to construct a transmit- 
ting station at Strasnice, near Prague. 


Dr. J. B. Lawrence, said to be Harrisburg, 
Pa.’s, first broadcaster, reports that while 
he was listening with a party of friends to 
music from Chicago our friend static un- 
ceremoniously came in and shattered the 
plaster on two walls and the ceiling of the 
room, causing $1000 damage. Believe it or 
not. ; 


Radio has made Paul Ash, jazz orchestra 
leader, of Chicago, just $16,500 richer than 
before Mrs. Salina Tipton, 91, of Peoria, 
Ill, died. The woman, a total stranger, 
left her fortune to him because, as she ex- 
plained, the only pleasure she ever had 
came from listening over the radio to 
Ash’s orchestra. 


Here’s a good one! A citizen of Leona, 
Kans., afflicted with a chronic cough, was 
delivering a speech that was being broad- 
cast, it is reported in Collier’s. Unfortu- 
nately the speaker had overlook the tonic 
which he usually carried on his hip. Just 
when the Situation was about to become 
serious, his little bottle was quietly passed 
to him. His wife, listening over the radio 
at home, had heard the cough, recognized it, 
and dispatched the forgotten sedative by 
messenger. 


A tree tapped at a spot about two-thirds 
its height from the ground was used by 
Gen. George O. Squier, radio expert, and 
found to greatly diminish static. Gen. 
Squier has for years experimented with 
tree roots and plant life in connection with 
radio reception, and he believes that nature 
holds the secrets of static elimination. 


A radio message was sent from a navy 
airplane simply on dry batteries and using 
a 37-meter wave length. This is said to be 
the first time such a message has been sent 
without a generator. Heretofore the pro- 
peller has furnished the power for a gen- 
erator and messages could be sent only 
while the plane was in the air; the new way 
would allow messages to be sent while the 
airplane was on the ground as in cases of 
forced landings. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRICES 


How is it that some articles made in 
this country can be bought for less money 
in England than they are sold for here? 
This question can best be answered by il- 
lustration. Suppose a manufacturer in the 
United States makes razors at a cost of 
$2 apiece. These razors are sold for $4—at 
a profit of $2. Further suppose that the 
manufacturer has exhausted the American 
market. He is selling all the razors he can 
reasonably hope to sell in America. He 
may be willing to sell his razors in England 
or other foreign countries for $2 plus the 
cost of transportation in order to open up 
a market there and create a demand for 
his product. Thus he might sell his razors 
for $3 in England, which would be $1 less 
than they would cost the buyer here in the 
United States where they are manufactured. 

There are also other factors which con- 
tribute to this condition. The retail mer- 
chant in a foreign country, owing to the 
difference in economic conditions, may be 
content with a much smaller profit than the 
retail merchant. here. This difference in 
profit might even be large enough to more 
than offset extra freight charges. Besides, 
tariff regulations may enter into the ques- 
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tion. Suppose there is a high duty on 
razors imported into the United States, thus 
protecting the American manufacturer from 
foreign competition. Also suppose that 
there is no duty on razors imported into 
England from America. Consequently the 
manufacturers in this country would keep 
the price up here, while they might be in- 


clined to lower it in England in order to © 


compete with the manufacturers there. Al- 
though this condition might never occur in 
relation to the articles used in the illustra- 
tion, it is easy to imagine that it might oc- 
cur in relation to various manufactured 
products. 





Lincoln’s Gettysburg Coach 


Efforts are being made to have the old 
railroad coach in which Abraham Lincoln 
made his famous trip to Gettysburg in 1863 
placed on the battlefield there. At the time 
of the trip from Washington, D. C., it was 
considered a perilous one and took a day 
and a night. The route was by way of 
Baltimore, Md., York and Hanover, Pa. H. 
C. Mitinger and Postmaster R. C, Miller, of 
Gettysburg, are leading the fight to have 
the car brought there. 

It is claimed that it will require a con- 
siderable sum of money to put the old 














Now a Watchman’s Home 


coach in its original condition. For a 
number of years after the Civil war it con- 
tinued in use as a passenger vehicle, but 
later became a pay car, then a work car and 
later a tool car. It is now being used as a 
watchman’s home on the Western Maryland 
Railroad at Port Covington, Md. Its 60 
years of varied expierences have wrought 
many changes in it. . As its career changed 
from time to time its “insides” were grad- 
ually all removed. 

But the little news and candy boy on the 
memorable Lincoln train is still living. He 
is Andrew B. Staley, of Baltimore, Md., who 
is now well along in years but who has 
offered to help in relocating the seats in 
the old car. He declares he remembers 
distinctly where President Lincoln sat. Ad- 
ditional historical interest is given this 
famous old coach in the claim that the im- 
mortal Gettysburg address was written in it. 





Shawnee News—(adv.)—For Sale: Pi gs 
and hogs. See Mrs, Watkins at the home- 
stead. 





Taunton Times—Rescuers found them 
clinging to the coupe, which was almost 
completely submerged in 30 feet of water, 


Semi-Weekly Farm Express—John Taylor 
was the first man to kill a deer. He shot 
down a six-pcint one filled with hunters. 


Charleston News and Courier (heading )— 
Three Million Rats Killed in London. Ban- 
quet Season Opens. 


New Castle News—We wish to thank 
neighbors and friends who so kindly as- 
sisted in the death and burial of our father 
and uncle. 





New York Times—(heading)—Princeton 
Eleven Will Lose 13 Men, 


Michigan City News—For Sale: Dog 
weighing 50 Ibs., cat (blind) weighing 20 
Ibs., owner weighing 150 Ibs. Whole outfit 
$9. See Peter Faroh. 


Findley Republican—The Misses Mary E. 
Cherry and Mona Apple and Mrs. Emma EF. 
Jelley returned Monday from an over Sun- 
day visit with a sister of Mrs. Jelley. 


Asheville Times—The fauna of Panama 
includes the Anti-Saloon league. 


Hagerstown News—One good mule, works 
anywhere hitched. Price $15 takes him. 


Boston Traveler—Three 1923 Ford Tour- 
ings. Pick out one of these knockouts at 
$200; at this price they won’t last long. 


Chicago News—Bedroom suites, Adam 
period. 


Custer City Courier—For Sale: 
Jersey milch cow, giving milk. 





Good 


Beaver Valley News—Three states were 


shaken up by an eartquake last night at 
Louisville, Ky. 





Dalton Advance—Affairs in Russia have 
reached a state of etaoin shrdlu shrdlu. 


Noble News—Mr. Divan was a piano and 
lived in Noble with his family. 


Kansas City Star—(adv.)—Single comb 
White Leghorn cockerels. Young strain, 
$1.75; six for $9; $3 per hundred. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Mrs. Nora Gavaghan of Washington lost 
her pocketbook in a public building in that 
city. It had $15 in it. She notified the po- 
lice. Several hours later it was found in 
the vicinity where it was said to have dis- 
appeared. When opened it had nearly $100 
in it. 











Marking Money for the Blind 


Blind people should have a way of telling 
the denomination of paper money, thinks 
J. M. Smithson, of Mancos, Colo. He sug- 
gests that bills be made in various sizes, 
according to denomination—something in 
the manner though not in the shape of 
coins. Another idea of his is to have the 
bills distinguishable to blind people by 
arrangement of imbedded threads. He de- 
nies that fraud could be worked “because 
blind people can tell a genuine bill by feel 
and by smell.” 

“There are in this country about 100,000 
blind people,” he writes: “It is estimated 
that 65 per cent of these people lost their 
sight during adult life. And it is reason- 
able to suppose that most of them lost their 
sight while following useful occupations. 


And it is well known that a large number 
lost their sight while serving our country 
in the World war. 

“There are in the United States 64 
schools for the deaf and blind. There are 
now something near 6000 blind boys and 
girls being instructed in these schools. 
These schools have been established and 
are being wholly supported by the several 
states. 

“The states are doing all they can to aid 
their unfortunate blind people, but there 
is one thing the states cannot do for them 


which the government can and should do, 


and that is to so mark our circulating mon- 
ey that the educated blind could read by 
touch the denomination of each bill of pa- 
per currency.” : 
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Newspaper Views 


Springfield Republiean—A 47 per cent 
vote im Germany is contrasted with a 24 
per cent vote in this country last fall, but 
the Germans were not keeping cool with 
anybody. 





Boston Transcript—To declare poison gas 
an outlaw is one thing; to prevent some 
outlaw nation in the midst of war from 
using it is another. 

\drian Telegram—The roar of Niagara 
falls is to be broadcast by radio, thus pro- 
viding a honeymoon for every home. 





Saginaw Star—It takes a lot of patriotism 
to worry because other nations may seize 
the north pole. 


Muskegon Chronicle—Being broke is a 
fairly reliable spring tonic. 





New York American—They are talking of 
adding another month to the year. Land- 
lords must be back of that. 

Martins Ferry Times—Education pays, un- 
less you settle down to be an educator. 





Brooklyn Eagle—Peace propaganda has 
at least made the big nations determine not 
to let the little ones fight. 

\rkansas Gazette—The United States has 
four times as many automobiles as all the 
rest of the world together. We might adopt 
as our national flower the carnation. 

Detroit News—in ye old days a slice of 
bread was an inch thick, but in Ye Olde 
Tea Rooms of our time you can readthrough 
the sandwich. 





Durham Sun—It’s a mean man who won’t 
shave the back of his wife’s neck. 


Muskogee Phoenix—Jazz artists are using 
the saw aS a musical instrument, and list- 
eners may yet find a new use for the ax. 


Asheville Times—Bumper crops usually 
mean that the prices will bump the farmer, 





Los Angeles Times—Hogs are worth more 
on the hoof, but less behind a steering 
wheel. 





Danville Bee—Instead of having cigars 
named after them now our famous men 
write their memoirs. 


Detroit News—We have never seen a stat- 
ue of a great general with his spurs hooked 
into his typewriter. 


Anaconda Standard—When it comes to 
playing “The Sweet ‘Buy and Buy,” the king 
of musical instruments is the cash register. 


Vancouver Sun—Some homes have many 
closets and some don’t accumulate so much 
junk, 

\sheville Times—When the baseball 
players begin to knock flies, it is a sure 


sign that it is time for the rest of us to 
Swat "em, 








Cincinnati Enquirer—California’s timber 
resources are said to be valued at $750,- 
000,000, the final cipher representing the 
value of Hi Johnson as presidential timber. 


Anaconda Standard—A country is in a 
pretty bad way when, as in France, every- 
body is viewing with alarm and nobody 
pointing with pride. 


Sioux City Tribune—It’s passing strange 
that no state has yet provided a pension for 
lobbyists so they can take care of them- 
Selves between legislative sessions. 


Kansas City Star—The old-fashioned man 
who could always bring on rain by getting 
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his shoes shined now accomplishes the same 


thing by leaving the windows down in his 
closed car. 


WOMAN, 64 A SPEEDER 


A New York policeman saw an auto dash 
by him at high speed. When he finally 
overtook the machine he found it was driv- 
en by Mrs. Kate Andrews, 64 years old, who 
said she was hurrying to attend a property 
settlement of her husband who died re- 
cently. 


THE MAN WHO PAYS 


Who pays the taxes of the railroads, the 
electric light company, the gas company, 
the street railway company and all other 
service companies but the guy who patron- 
izes them? Who but the same old Jones, 
who toils and sweats for every cent that 
taxation wrings out of those to whom his 
dollars go?—Houston Post-Dispatch. 











Keep Kidneys Well 
Cheney’s 
Juniper and 
Asparagus Pills 


Will flush, cleanse and purify the kidneys and bladder, al- 
lowing them to perform their required duties. Safe and 
reliable and will prove an effective remedy. 


Juniper Berries 


Nature’s remedy for Kidney diseases. First used 
Indians, ~~ Py, 3 a Loe all pains in’ the ‘bad 
Lum , Bright’s Disease, r too t 
ton. ie fet ah ae ee eee 
Asparagus Root 

Used with great benefit in connection with Juniper Berries, 
Everyone knows that Asparagus is very beneficial for the 
kidneys. It is necessary, however, to use it in a very come 
centrated form to get best results. 


50c Sent postpaid on receipt of check, 
stamps or money order for SSc. 
G. S. CHENEY Co. 


Specialists for Over 90 Years at 
iS Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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This Is “Pep” and Complete Outfit. 
— 


Uncle Bob has lots of prizes for boys and girls. Bvery 
boy and girl who joins my club wins a prize. It’s easy. 
Just try it. Make out the word of three letters spelled by 
the numbers. It’s the name of the person conducting this 
prize contest. The alphabet is numbered. “A” is 1, “B” is 2 } ] } 2 | 

“Cc is 3, etc. What is the name of the person who is g0- 
ing to give away a pony outfit and many other prizes? In 
the coupon below write your name and address and fill in the letters that each 
of the three numbers represents. Send no money. Do it now! 
















club. 


and outfit as desctibed above. We will 





gets @ prize. 
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Boys! Boys! 





The first prize consists of a pony “‘Pep” and the beauti- 
ful pony wagon and harness. “Pep” is a beautiful spotted 
pony about four years old and about 40 inches high and 
is gentle as a kitten and loves boys and girls. We give 
boys and girls their choice of oither this pony outfit or 
the Vanity Dresser outfit consisting of the dresser, dresser 
bench, toilet and manicure set, bed room clock, etc. as 
first prize reward. The Vanity Dresser set will surely 
Please the girls and their mothers too. Join the elub 
and send coupon today. Send no money. 


The Vanity Dresser is ‘‘Queen Anne” style, five-ply 
walnut veneer. An unusual touch of striking yet pleas- 
ing contrast is added to this suite by the graceful carv- 
ings which are traced with old gold enamel. Legs and 
mirror frames and standards are SOLID Walnut. The 
size is 20x47 inch base. French plate mirrors. Center 
mirror is 18x46 inches, hinged ide mirrors 10x30 
inches. With the Vanity Dresser we give a dresser 
bench as illustrated. Also toilet and manicure set. 
room clock, etc. Remember we give you sour 
choice of either the pony outfit or vanity dresser out- 
fit as first prize. ‘ 


bed 


Every Club Member Rewarded 


Every person whd works out the puzzle abore and sends 
in the name of the man conducting this contest will re- 
ceive 100,000 votes. We will also give 100,000 votes and 
4 a@ surprise package to every boy and girl who joins this 
To the club members having the most votes at the 

close of the club contest we will give either the pony and complete outfit or the Vanity Dresser 
also give fourteen other Grand Prizes. We will send you 
description of all the prizes as soon as you send in the coupon below. Everyone who joins 
this club will receive a prize. Promptness counts. Send your answer TODAY. 


| cateeeitemenmenit CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON =<—=—=—=:}/ 
Unele Bob, 910 Capper Building, Topeka, Kansas 


Here is an answer to the puzzle above. I have filled in the squares 
to the right which represent numbers in the puzzle above. Tell me all 
about this wonderfu] Club. I understand that cveryone who joins 
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Pony Outfit 


Vanity Dresser 


A Surprise Package 
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Watch the Wheels Go Round 





Move This Page Before Your Eyes with a Rotary Motion and You will 
See the Wheels Go Round—Some in One Direction and Some in the Other. 


Thousands of wheels must be kept going round in order that 700,000 peo- 
ple may have the Pathfinder each week and profit by the wonderful store of 
high-class reading it provides. In the horse age the saying was: “It takes 
money to make the mare go.” In this horseless age it takes much more money 
to keep the wheels going. But modern inventions and “quantity production” 
enable people to get much more for their money in the way of reading 
matter than they ever could before. If the Pathfinder had only half as many 
subscribers it could not be sold for less than double the present price. 
Producing 700,000 a week, with the ‘very best machinery that genius can 


devise or money can buy, makes it possible to give greatly increased value 
at the same old low price. 


But every subscription MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE—there is no other 
way. We positively must have the money in order to keep the wheels going 


round. It is only by paying spot cash for everything that we can give you 
the benefit of such low prices. 


If this article is marked it shows that your subscription will expire with 
the last issue in June or has expired; please make it a point to get your 
renewal to us without delay. You can’t afford to do without this paper, 
no matter what else you may cut out. Remember the low rates: $1 for 
one year, $2 for three years to one address or one year to three addresses. 
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Put your shoulder to the wheel! : 

USE THIS BLANK, OR WRITE SEPARATE NOTE |e 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. If you mail your copy of (/) Name,....2...........ccccuccaccecccceeenssuseceuces : 

Inclosed is $1 for 1 year—$2 for 3 years—(say mph s = gst ‘ cee iM Tsai nktncis cies Pl x 

which) renewal. (new postage rate). instead 

of ic a copy as in the past, P.O. We cco CHES eOHE Se ceterecccscdsoeesceseseseuesedes = 

BNR sig isn cats iapadsanenkant ovapnssdealpsapias yepeabony ae or at the rate of over $2.00 —. ) 

: re a year for postage alone, MC nvsvneeesesescsesesnersnensnensrenerssecs : 

treet INumver not “treat” 
ie DM UEE TOOOUE «0 oka cei éns cn cdbdedsvaansiedtbsesiadenbbteas — friends a: (2) Name........c.cccccseseereseceserseseeseereeneece 
- OE OW ate or ER oi hh ee 
i nal State.......... scription ? be 

Special Treat: I include $1 extra, for which send ‘the WMD EA guckiiva <n Shi tice ea hinne Fenian cas octoboke 
Pathfinder one year to each of these two new addresses. PRE ERY ore OUR erp ane 
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